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The new Ry-Krisp reducing diets provide a 
sensible reducing regime for the normal over- 
weight person because they allow gradual loss 
of weight and supply needed protective foods. 
These diets (1200 calories for women, 1800 for 
men) are printed in a handy, purse-size booklet 
together with low-point recipes and menus that 
make it easy to plan tempting low-calorie meals. 
Prepared by recognized nutritionist. 


Ry-Krisp is specified in reducing diets because 


NEW REDUCING 
LOW-POINT RECIPES AND MENUS 


BOOKLET INCLUDING 


this delicious 100% whole grain bread supplies 
the minerals and almost all the vitamin B, of 
whole rye, provides bulk to aid regularity, yet 
has only 23 calories per slice. A family-favorite 
because it has a rich rye flavor, tempting crisp- 
toasted texture. 


Many Doctors Recommend Ry-Krisp In Allergy Diets 


... because it’s made simply of flaked whole rye, 
salt and water—does not contain wheat, milk 
or eggs—the three main offenders. 


B....----- USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE DIETS =========s 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
23 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, copies of wartime low-calorie diets; 


also wheat, milk, egg-free diets and recipes. 
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Your Pupils 
Will Be Mothers 
in 1948-51 


3,200,000 babies were born in the 
U. S. in 1943—the greatest number 
ever. Another peak will come in 
1948 to 1951 when many of your 
present pupils will become mothers. 
Get them ready for their task. 
Teach them the basic principles of 
child care. Let them practice each 
routine operation on a 


CHASE 
BABY 


Let them acquire manual skill in 


Swabbing 
Dressing 


Feeding 
Bathing 


Changing Diapers 


The CHASE BABY is standard equipment in 
hospitals throughout the world for training 
nurses. It is used by Red Cross home serv- 
ice units, by maternity clinics, by high schools 
and colleges throughout the U. S. It will 
prove invaluable in your child care classes, 
It is built for years of hard service and 
will give complete satisfaction, Moderately 
priced. 


Send for fully descriptive book- 
lets and prices 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place—Pawtucket, R. I. 
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It doesn’t seem possible that the first half of 1944 is almost over, that 
summer vacations are here for many of us and that it is time for an- 
other American Home Economics Association Convention. 

The purpose of this wartime convention is set forth by Dora Lewis, 
incoming president of the Association, in this month’s editorial, Time for 
Greatness, on pages 242 and 243. Included also is a tentative program ot 
the meetings, as of May 20th. 

For a long time I have been disturbed by the vagueness home eco- 
nomists show on the subject of home economics history. During the 
past year, this lack of knowledge has been brought even more forcefully 
to my attention as not one but several recent home economics graduates 
have sat in my office and asked, “why should J belong to the AHEA?” 
Therefore, in order that all home economists may have easy access to a 
comprehensive but briefed history of the development of home economics, 
we present in this issue the first of a series of articles on the factors and 
individuals contributing to our present professional status. 

The housing of war workers and their families is a major concern of 
the United States Government. What some of the problems have been 
and how they have been solved are described by Blanche Halbert of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority on pages 247, 248 and 249. 

Jessie Caplin, teacher, author and textile consultant, believes that 
many of us could, by making our own clothes, save enough money to 
buy at least one war bond. She presents some of her arguments on page 
250, leaving the reader to think further on the subject. Suggestions for 
planning an adult clothing clinic are given on the following page. 

In preparation for meeting problems of convalescence and rehabilita- 
tion, which every one of us must face before long, abstracts from a 
recent conference on these subjects are offered on page 252. 

Junior weavers at Keene, New Hampshire, find this ancient art a 
fascinating hobby. On pages 253 and 254, Marjorie Beach, their sponsor, 
tells how to start a weaving club. 

Galleys are Wartime Kitchens, and the Cooks and Bakers School 
offers excellent training for a postwar occupation, says Lt. Virginia P. 
Herring of the United States Coast Guard. 

Several proposed school lunch measures are now in Senate Com- 
mittees. What action is taken in relation to them depends to a large 
extent on the interest and support of the citizens of the United States. 
Compare the provisions of these proposals on page 258 before deciding 
which you will actively support. 

Ice cream, favorite dessert of young and old alike, is doing a wartime 
job in many school cafeterias—as pointed out by Alice Cooley on page 
259. 

Planning for Canning, pages 256 and 257, gives several suggestions 
for the home economics department’s food supply. 

Home economics teachers, how many times have you returned to your 
department in the fall, or entered a new one, to be faced with a situa- 
tion anywhere from mildly disorganized to downright chaotic? And what 
wouldn’t you give then for a department as well organized as the annual 
check-up outlined on page 260 makes possible. 

This month What’s Going On in the Food Field gives specific informa- 
tion regarding food supplies, present and future. What’s Going On in 
Textiles has an “Odds and Ends” column packed with news which makes 
the postwar textile world look very rosy. (264) 

Letters from Our Boys on page 271 tell how the boys are using their 
home economics training and should clear up any doubts on the value of 
this training for boys as well as girls. 


—tThe Editor 
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and ther relation to 


national dieta 


W: ARE still far from being a nation 


of well-fed people,’ says the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. “Every nu- 
tritional survey in the past decade,’’ says 


- the National Research Council, ‘has 


revealed that the consumption of diets 
below the recommended standards is 
widespread in the United States.’’ Mal- 
nutrition is perhaps the major factor in 
the problem of fatigue, accidents and 
illness hampering industrial efficiency, 
says a noted public health expert. 


An eminent authority of the United 
States Public Health Service gives this 
further arresting comment: “Nutritional 
diseases in all probability constitute our 
greatest medical problem... from the 
point of view of disability and economic 
loss.” 


The dietary inadequacies which these 
statements reflect are disturbing. They 
cannot be corrected by education alone. 
The problem of how to cope with them 
has challenged some of the country’s 
best minds. 


One of the answers has been the com- 
bined effort of industry, nutrition au- 


ry madequacies 


thorities and government, which has re- 
sulted in the enrichment of flour and 
bread, and the restoration of processed 
breakfast cereals. 


As M. L. Wilson, chief, and Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, assistant chief of the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch of the 
War Food Administration, have declared: 
“The increased amounts of the B- 
complex vitamins and iron, which 
reach the public through low cost, 
universally accepted staples like 
bread and flour, will contribute ma- 
terially to the maintenance of good 
health and vitality in our people.” 


Cereal foods are eaten by almost every- 
body every day. For this reason... plus 
the fact that enriched and restored cereal 
foods contribute not only calories and 
proteins, but also B vitamins and iron in 
liberal amounts ... such foods can log- 
ically be called ‘foundation foods” for a 
nutritionally adequate diet. 

Thanks to enrichment and restoration, 
the role of cereal foods in human nutri- 
tion takes on increasing importance today. 


General Mills, 1nc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow “Home- 

Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. 

Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands above are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc, 
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YEAR ago the American Home Economics 
Association was completing its plan for 
a delegate’s wartime institute dedicated to 
mobilizing its 15,000 members for utmost service in 
the war effort. Attention was sharply focussed on 
ways and means to the most significant participation 
of home economists in the titanic drive to win the war. 

Without release of any of the firm and determined 
resolution to hold the line on the home front through 
the inevitable grueling days that lie between us and 
victory, we plan this year to meet in regular conven- 
tion with attention intensively focussed on winning 
the peace. As there has been dedication during the 
conflict, there must be dedication afterward if the ex- 
perience of the last war where victory was won but 
the peace was lost is not to be repeated. 

This year the theme chosen for the convention pro- 
gram is “The Family in the World of Tomorrow.” It 
will be developed upon the background of the 
idealism and the practical purposes which have given 
the American Home Economics. Association its 
strength. The first general meeting will be a joint 
session with the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions and the National Council of Parent Education. 
Critical adjustment problems of the family and its 
members, whether they be the returned service man 
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ime 


or 


rea tn 255 


At the American Home Economics Association 
Convention this month, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Chair- 
man of the Department of Home Economics, 
New York University, becomes president of 
the Association—the office so capably and gra- 
ciously filled this year by Jessie W. Harris 


or woman, the displaced industrial worker or children 
whose lives have been affected by the dislocations of 
war will be considered by speakers and in discussion 
groups. Regardless of the specializations through 
which home economists serve families, some under- 
standing of the emotional adjustments they are facing 
will be more than ever essential for effective guidance 
in any area of their living. 

Two sessions will be devoted to economic problems 
of families. Prospects for improvement of levels of 
living through improvements in nutritional status, in 
adequacy of medical care, in housing and in increased 
security will be considered. These two programs 
should lead to the formulation of positive policies on 
which we can unite as our platform for peacetime 
living. 

One day will be devoted to the essential business of 
the Association and to the reporting of outstanding 
studies and research in the field of home economics. 
Part of our purpose in meeting is to get in touch with 
the new findings that will strengthen our preparation 
for effective service. 

A general session will deal with planning for post- 
war education, with special emphasis on home eco- 
nomics education. The opportunities home eco- 
nomics will have in the reorganized program of edu- 
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cation will depend largely upon the degree to which 
home economists become real students of the educa- 
tional problems of the times. Here we shall have as- 


sistance in charting direction for stronger, richer, . 


more realistic programs of education in line with 
plans, both personal and national, for postwar condi- 
tions of living. 

A Student Club Conference for college students and 
a delegate’s assembly for high school clubs is planned 
in connection with the Association meeting. Greater 
recognition is being given to the energies of youth as 
a major resource. Association committees have been 


giving careful thought to ways of forming a closer 
partnership with youth in home economics and 
through this partnership get them ready to become 
more active in finding solutions to persistent prob- 
lems of home and community life. 

Moments ‘of great opportunity pass quickly. Come 
to the 1944 convention of your professional associa- 
tion prepared to share in plans to safeguard for the 
family in the world of tomorrow its due share of 
human values. 

Dora S. Lewis, President-elect 
American Home Economics Association 


Tentative Schedule for Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 20-25, 1944 








WEDNESDAY 


Consultation Period 
Committee Meetings 


8:00 A.M. Registration 
Exhibits Open 





General Session 
Subject: Prospects for Im- 
provement of Levels of 
Living. | —Margaret Reid 
Prospects for Improvement 
of Nutritional Status of 
American People 
—Dr. Schultz 
—Dr. Roberts 
Prospects for Improvement 
of Adequacy of Medical 
Care—Dr. Palmer Dearing 


10:00 Council Meeting 


2:00 P. M. Joint Session of 
AHEA, Nat'l Conference of 
Family Relations and Nat’l ing 
Council of Parent Education 


Prospects for Improvement 
of Housing for Family Liv- 
—Philip Klutznick 
—Edmond H. Hoben 
Prospects for Increasing the 
Security of American Fam- 
ilies —Edith Abbott 
—Irma Gross 


Subject: Adjustments of the 
Family and its Members 

1. The Role of Women in 
the Family and in the Com- 
munity 

2. The Adjustments within 
the Families of the Returned 
Servicemen 


________—Coleman Griffith __ with eS Me te Te eee 


Department Meetings 


8:00 Evening — Discussion 
Groups 
1. Sources of Youth’s Codes 
of Behavior—College Age 
—Howard McClusky 
2. High School Age 
—Mrs. Evelyn M. Duvall 
3. Child Care in the Fam- 
fly of Tomorrow 
—Dr. Muriel Brown 
4. Women and the Law 
—Paul Sayre 
5. Family Counseling in 
Resolving Family Problems 
—Dr. Robert Foster 
6. Economic Adjustments 
of the Family after the War 
—Day Monroe 


__THURSDAY 


___=Elin Anderson_ 


FRIDAY 


Consultation Period 
Committee Meetings 


General Session 
Subject: Education for the 
Postwar World 
Presiding—Dora S. Lewis 


Business Meeting 


“A Short Look Back—A Long 
Look Ahead.” 


—Jessie Harris 
Home Economics in Post- 


war Education 
—Clara Brown 


Research Round Tables 


Benefits to the Nation’s 
Forums 


Families through Research: 
In Foods and Nutrition 
—E. Neige Todhunter 
In Textiles and Clothing 
—Ethel L. Phelps 
In Educational Methods 


Division Meetings 


PrRAcTIcCAL HOME ECONOMICS 
INVITES YOU 


to visit Booth Number 107 
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Ellen H. Richards 


Ellen H. Richards was the instigator 
and first president of the American 
Home Economics Association, She 
was born in 1842, graduated from 
Vassar in 1870 and was active from 
that time until her death in 1911 in 
the promotion of her belief that “if 
people knew better, they would do 
better.” In 1898 Mrs, Richards, a 
guest at the Lake Placid summer 
camp of Annie and Melvil Dewey, was 
invited to speak on domestic problems 
before several Lake Placid Club mem- 
bers. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, it was suggested that a number 
of trained workers meet for annual 
conferences. Thus began the famous 


Anna Barrows 


Alice P. Norton 


PART I 
EARLY ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 





Loutsa A. Nicholass 


Lake Placid Conference which led to the formation of the AHEA. 
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Illustrations courtesy of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 


State Teachers College, Framingham 


During the summer of 1899, eleven 
persons met at the Lake Placid Club 
to study economic and social problems 
of the home. This group of forward 
looking women included Mrs, Melvil 
Dewey, Ellen H, Richards, Anna Bar- 
rows, Alice Norton, Louisa Nicholass, 
Maria Parloa, Marie Daniell, Emily 
Huntington, Mrs. William G. Shailer 
and Mrs. William V. Kellen. Mr. 
Melvil Dewey was also a member of 
the group. - Among other guests in- 
vited were Wilbur O, Atwater of the 
Department of Agriculture and Mary 
Hinman Abel, later the first editor of 
the Journal of Home Economics 
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TUDENTS of home eco- 

nomics in colleges and uni- 

versities today accept home 
economics on a par with other college 
courses. Home economics provides a 
broad cultural background plus valu- 
able practical training for numerous 
vocations and for the ever responsible 
position of homemaking. In the past 
few years thousands of homemakers 
who had not had either the desire or 
the opportunity to enroll in home eco- 
nomics courses while in school have 
availed themselves of the privilege of 
taking adult homemaking courses con- 
ducted by home economics departments 
of the public schools, by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, by the 
public utilities companies, and through 
the activities of the extension service of 
the various states. This widespread 
acceptance of the educational value of 
home economics training has not been 
established overnight. Like most in- 
stitutions home economics has gone 
through a struggle to reach its present 
status. 

Everyone interested in home eco- 
nomics is probably familiar with the 
high lights in the history of home eco- 
nomics—the early Lake Placid Confer- 
ences, the New England Cooking 
Schools, the organization of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, the 
Morrill Land Grant Act, the Smith 
Lever and Smith Hughes Acts. Un- 
doubtedly, they are also familiar with 
the names of such well-known leaders 
as Ellen H. Richards, Mary H. Abel, 
Isabel Bevier, Alfred C. True and 
Benjamin Andrews. But do they know 
how the Lake Placid Conferences be- 
gan, what home economics organization 
was formed earlier, what institutions 
led in the development of home eco- 
nomics, how Extension work was first 
conducted, when the importance of in- 
stitutional management was first recog- 
nized and when merchandising courses 
were first introduced into the curricu- 
lum? 

To trace the history of home eco- 
nomics carefully from its early stages 
through its development in public 
schools, cooking schools, private schools, 
colleges and universities, government 
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By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs, Hazel T, Craig, home economist, 
teacher, author and homemaker has 
spent many hours tracing the begin- 
ning and course of home economics 
history. All facts presented here have 
been carefully documented and 
checked with home economics pion- 
eers who have had a part in forming 
this young but growing profession. 


and business would fill several volumes. 
Some of the history would be very in- 
teresting; some would make _ tedious 
reading. Consequently, in attempting to 
present such a history, I have tried to 
select the key events and to parallel de- 
velopments in the various schools, gov- 
ernment and other agencies with which 
home economics has been connected. It 


‘is hoped that this narrative will chal- 


lenge others to add any pertinent his- 
torical data they may have gathered 
or any personal experiences they may 
have had in the making of heme eco- 
nomics history. 


Early Attempts 
to Teach Domestic Economy 


The seeds that were to produce 
home economics as we know it today 
were not planted in firm soil until near 
the end of the nineteenth century. A 
few seeds were scattered much earlier 
but because the time was not vet ripe 
they failed to take root. 

As early as 1668 Francois de Laval, 
first bishop of Canada, attempted to 
establish agricultural education on the 
North American continent witn a farm 
school in southeastern Canada _ for 
French and Indian boys. Before the 
end of the seventeenth century, cer- 
tain household tasks were taught and 
assigned girls in the Ursuline Convents 
in Quebec as part of their education. 
Sometime later the spinning and weav- 
ing of flax’ were introduced. 

Records show that at the close of 
the eighteenth century girls in the Bos- 
ton public schools were allowed to 
spend some time each day on needle- 
work and that, in 1835, sewing was 
taught in the second and third grades. 
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Prior to that, in 1826, Quaker chil- 
dren at the Mary Anna Longstreth 
School in Philadelphia were taught to 
make sewing models.' At about the 
same time a Female Seminary founded 
by Emma Willard at Troy, New York, 
taught “housewifery” to its young 
ladies. The pupils were required to 
keep their rooms tidy and to care for 
their own clothes. In addition, the 
young ladies were allowed to spend 
some time each week with the domestic 
superintendent observing the pastry 
cook. The Monticello Female Semi- 
nary also founded early in the nine- 
teenth century at Alton, Illinois, (often 
referred to as the “Mt. Holyoke of 
the West’) required each girl to spend 
two hours a day in domestic employ- 
ment. 

Mt. Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
founded by Mary Lyon in 1837, an- 
nounced that students would assist with 
certain domestic duties because it was 
difficult to find domestic help. How- 
ever, no formal education in home eco- 
nomics was given because .the home 
was considered the place to teach 
College, 


founded in 1855, required its young wo- 


“housewifery.” Elmira 
men to take work in domestic science 
and general household affairs, the 
severe tasks to be done by domestics.” 
When Vassar College was founded 


in 1865 the trustees discussed domestic 


“ 


economy but agreed that it did not 
belong in a liberal arts college. They 
compromised in agreeing to give lec- 
tures, visible illustrations in the 
kitchen and dining room and instruc- 
tion on the care of clothes and rooms 
upon request, and set aside a time for 
sewing. This half-hearted experiment 
petered out in three years. Lasell 
Seminary Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, in 1877, offered courses 
in cookery, housekeeping, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. In 1890 Welles- 
ley College offered domestic science 
under Miss Marion Talbot, but the 
course was discontinued when Miss 
Talbot was called to the University of 
Chicago as Dean of Women. 

Early in the nineteenth century a 


founded at 


1 Household Arts Review, Vol. 11, No. 2, 
p. 10. 
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number of studies in nutrition were 
conducted. In Philadelphia, 1803, John 
R. Young carried on studies pertain- 
ing to the digestibility of sugar, gum, 
beans and wheat for his graduate 
thesis. During the year 1825, Dr. 
William Beaumont carried on experi- 
ments to learn the effect of gastric 
juices of the stomach on food. In 1829 
Dr. Caleb Tichnor is credited with 
preparing a paper on the “Influence of 
Diet, Dress, and Amusements. on 
Health.” One of the first attempts 
by the government to express interest 
in nutrition problems appears in an 
article written in 1847 in which a 
brief statement is given on nutrition 
elements found in wheat bread, black 
bread, milk, cheese, peas and other 
foods. In 1852 R. §. Gould at the re- 
quest of the Board of Commissioners 
of Immigration presented a report on 
food and diet suited to almshouses, 
prisons and _ hospitals. 


One of the most farsighted women 
of the middle nineteenth century was 
Catherine Beecher. Many home eco- 
nomists feel that the “Home Economics 
Movement,” as the development of 
home economics was referred to in 
its early days, actually began with 
Catherine Beecher. Her “Treatise on 
Domestic Economy for the Use: of 
Young Ladies at Home,” 1841, is one 
of the few cherished classics among 
home economics literature. The book 
contains 441 pages of fine type with 
few illustrations and touches almost 
every phase of homemaking. 

Miss Beecher begins by contrasting 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
American women with European wo- 
men and pressing the urgent need for 
parents and teachers to make prepara- 
tion for matrimony a regular part of 
school work. It may be interesting to 
summarize a few of the chapters: 

ON HEALTH: Included is a drawing of 
the human anatomy with an explanation 
of the physiological functions of the body. 
Americans are told that they eat too much 
to maintain the best of health. Some 
advice on how to enjoy morc vigorous 
health ... at breakfast take in a supply 


of liquids because the body is exhausted , 


by exhalation during the night; do not 
make breakfast the heartiest meal because 
the digestion is weakened after long fast- 
ing; avoid eating very hot or very cold 
food but eat food near body temperature; 
eating ice cream after a meal reduces the 
temperature of the stomach and stops di- 
gestion. 

On CLOTHING: The prevailing styles 
with tight waists that interfere with the 
freedom of body movements and natural 
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functioning of the organs are criticized. 
The artistic aspect of clothing was evi- 
dently of minor importance because little 
is mentioned on that phase. 

ON CLEANLINESS: The daily bath is em- 
phasized but not for three hours after 
partaking of food. Young and old are 
advised not to sleep in garments worn 
next to the body during the day. The 
benefits of early rising are treated at 





This History of Home Economics was 
originally planned as a single article 
to give students an over-all picture of 
the principles and practices upon 
which the home economics profession 
is founded. As the author compiled 
her material, it became evident that 
no single article could do justice to 
the many persons and factors contrib- 
uting to the success of the home eco- 
nomics movement. This, then, is the 
first of several articles unfolding the 
story of home economics in America. 





length . . . human beings like animals 
grow best in the daylight since plant life 
absorbs carbon and expels oxygen all day 
and reverses this activity at night... 
early rising is indispensable to the sys- 
tematic and well regulated family and an 
excellent example to the servants .. . late 
rising puts back work all day for all 
family members, encourages hurry, ne- 
glect and irregularity. 

ON MANNERS: Manners must begin at 
home and the present generation is repri- 
manded in being lax in its attention to 
the manners of children. Children should 
be trained to offer elders precedence in 
comforts and conveniences. The custom 
of adding “Sir” and “Madam” to “Yes” 
and “No” is valuable practice and seems 
to be going out by well bred people. 
Children should acknowledge every act 
of kindness, ask leave to use something 
belonging to others, “avoid remarks 
which might embarrass, vex, mortify or 
wound the feelings of another.” 

Other topics treated are habits ot 
good temper, system, economy, health- 
ful thinking, child management, social 
duties, fires, lights, washing, ironing, 
dyeing, care of parlors, sewing, mend- 
ing, care of gardens, transplanting and 
domestic animals. 


With the exception of the popularity’ 


of the newly published recipe books, 
among which was Catherine Beecher’s 
“Domestic Receipt Book,” and the 
adoption as a text in public and private 
schools of the “Treatise on Domestic 
Economy,” little mention is made of 
problems in the home for the next 
twenty years. 

About 1860, cooking lessons were 


given by Professor Pierre Blat in 
several eastern cities. An event des- 
tined to play a large part in the future 
of home economics also took place at 
this time—the passing of the Morrill 
Land Grant Act in 1862. The first 
land grant was provided in the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 in which sec- 
tion 16 of each township was reserved 
for school support. These early grants 
were for elementary education but 
from time to time Congress had made 
grants for higher education. The Mor- 
rill Act provided for “a grant to each 
state in the union of a portion of the 
public lands equal in amount to 30,000 
acres for each Senator and Represen- 
tative accorded the state by the census 
of 1860. These lands were to be used 
in founding one or more colleges in 
each state where there would be taught 
especially the agricultural and mechani- 
cal arts. . . Within five years from 
the passage of the Act of 1862, twenty- 
three states took advantage of its pro- 
visions and established agricultural and 
mechanical colleges.’” These land-grant 
colleges were to be the most important 
factor in forwarding home economics 
in the west. 

The next reference to Government 
interest in home economics was made 
in a report in 1866 by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in which the need in the 
schools for subjects embracing home ac- 
tivities was expressed. It was evident 
by this time that public interest was 
being aroused and home economics was 
to find general acceptance in educa- 
tional institutions. 


The Role of Land-Grant Colleges 
in Development of Home 
Economics 


Toward the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century courses in domestic 
economy were a part of the curriculum 
in Iowa State College, Kansas State 
Agricultural College and Illinois In- 
dustrial University. When Iowa State 
College was opened in 1869 the matron 
adopted the “Mount Holyoke plan” 
requiring each woman student to work 
two hours a day in the dining room, 
pantry or kitchen. More formal in- 
struction in home economics was begun 
in 1872 with a series of lectures to the 
junior girls on problems connected with 
housekeeping. In 1877 a kitchen was 
provided and lessons in cooking were 
begun. In less than ten years after 


(Continued on page 269) 


2 Dictionary of United States History by 
Franklin Jameson. 
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Housing Was ) je ee 
caval me me tes 


By Blanche Halbert, Chief, Dwelling Furniture and Livability Section, Federal Public Housing Authority 


LMOST an unheard of 

supply of ships, airplanes, 

guns and other imple- 
ments of war have had to be built and 
are still being built in order to carry 
on the war. This industrial output is a 
vital part of the war effort and it has 
meant the canvassing of all parts of 
this country for men and women to do 
this job, since the work must be done 
well, accurately and with the greatest 
possible speed. In the beginning of the 
war industrial program, workers came 
from cities, villages and farms nearby 


the plants in which they were employed. . 


Most of them lived in their own homes 
and carried on the same type of life that 
they had previously carried on; but the 
rapidly growing demand for men and 
women workers required migration 
from greater and greater distances. 
Workers from Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, the Middle West, Pennsylvania 


and even New York migrated great dis- 
tances to work in airplane factories in 
California and ship-building plants in 
Washington and Oregon. There were 
migrations to southern coastal towns— 
to Mobile in Alabama, to Florida, to 
Portsmouth and to Norfolk, Virginia. 


Why More Housing Was 


Necessary 


All existing housing located near war 
industries was soon occupied and over- 
occupied. There were “hot beds” 
where three or four persons working on 
different shifts in industries, occupied 
the same room and even the same bed. 
Conditions became deplorable. The 
city’s services broke down. Not only 
were houses overflowing with people, 
but existing water supplies, sewage dis- 
posal services, health services, schools 
and commercial facilities became over- 
taxed and could not begin to meet the 
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demands. Such a condition could not 
exist for the workers responsible for 
carrying on our war work. Such a 
condition was contrary to the recom- 
mendations based on the findings and 
researches which had been produced by 
both medical and social sciences. It 
was not possible to live in this manner 
and to work even moderately well. 

So a job had to be done, not only to 
provide shelter for workers and their 
families, but to see to it that there was 
adequate food, health services, sanitary 
facilities and provisions for education 
and recreation. A type of community 
life had to be established that could 
supply those necessary essentials for the 
work efficiency of war plant wage 
earners. 

Nearly all of the houses in this coun- 
try that have been erected during the 
past two years have been built for war 
workers. Private enterprise has built 
a great many, but the United States 
Government has had to provide houses 
also, in order that men and women 
could go to work in war plants. The 
Federal Public Housing ‘Authority is 
the government agency organized to do 
the major portion of this housing job. 
More than 630,000 housing units have 
been built by this Authority for war 
workers. Houses also have been con- 
verted—remodeled from old structures. 
Not only has shelter been supplied by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
but also new communities have been 
built and new services supplied to old 


Illustrations courtesy of 
The National Housing Agency 


The layout of both site and buildings 
of this permanent housing project, 
Marino Court, at Pensacola, Florida, 
provides for plenty of sunshine 
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communities in order that war workers 
and their families living in war com- 
munities may have these essentials for 
carrying on. In some parts of the coun- 
try, entire towns have grown up where 
not even houses had existed. Roads 
have been laid out; water, sewage and 
electricity have been supplied; cafeterias 
have been erected and put in operation; 
infirmaries have been established for 
emergency care; recreation space has 
been provided; laundry services have 
been supplied, schools have been erected ; 
buildings for stores have been put up— 
all to meet the war workers’ needs. 


Types of Houses Needed 


Types of shelter had to be provided 
for single persons and also for families. 
So single and double-room dormitories 
housing single individuals are erected. 
Cafeterias, if they do not exist nearby, 
are supplied these dormitory projects. 
Other needed commercial services are 
arranged for. In the beginning of the 
program, it appeared that workers 
would leave their families at home 
and that dormitory buildings would 
house most of the war workers. 
This did not happen. Many workers, 
leaving their families behind, soon 
wanted to return home or fiad living 
accommodations for their families near 
the war plant. This made it necessary 
for the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority to build houses to accommodate 
families. These houses varied in size. 
A livingroom-bedroom combination is 
built, known as the 0-bedroom unit; 1- 
bedroom, 2-bedroom and 3-bedroom 
units are also built. These houses are 
provided with living rooms, kitchens and 
bathrooms. A sink-laundry tray combi- 
nation, a refrigerator and a store are 
included in the kitchen. The type of 
stove supplied—electric, gas or coal— 
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depends on the fuel available in the 
community. Showers, in most instances, 
are installed instead of bathtubs, since 
materials for bathtubs are critical ma- 
terials and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority has made every effort to save 
all critical materials possible for the 
most vital war needs. Only essential 
needs are provided in these houses since 
a war program is a temporary program. 

The majority of houses built are 
temporary structures which are not in- 
tended to be maintained after the war. 
This is desirable, since many houses are 
located in areas where there will be no 
need for them when the war is over. 
In places, however, where there is ex- 
pected to be a need for housing after 
the war, permanent housing is erected. 
More than 70,000 demountable houses 
—houses that may be easily taken down 


Demountable houses built for war 
workers at Orange, Texas, are set up 
in this attractive, wooded area 


The interior of this temporary war 
housing structure at Astoria, Oregon, 
is typical of the FPHA family homes, 
Each house has a living room, kitchen, 
bathroom and 1, 2 or 3 bedrooms. 
The type of stove supplied depends 
on the fuel available in the community 
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and re-erected have been constructed. 
These demountable houses are expected 
to be moved, after the war need is over, 
to areas where they may be used. More 
than 30,000 trailers have been supplied. 
These are for temporary use only and 
are planned to accommodate families 
only until the houses are ready for oc- 
cupancy. The trailers are then moved 
on to another location to serve the same 
purpose. 


Furniture for Families 


In the beginning of the war housing 
program, furniture for dormitories was 
expected to be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, since these were to be occu- 
pied by single persons. It was not the 
intention of the Government to pur- 
chase furniture for families, since wage- 
earners’ incomes appeared to be suf- 
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ficient to supply their own furniture. 
Also, many families, formerly occupying 
homes, were expected to have furniture 
that they could bring with them to the 
new war housing project. 

This prediction was incorrect. As 
the war program progressed and short- 
ages of manpower became greater and 
greater in war industry areas, families 
had to migrate great distances. There 
were no transportation facilities to 
move furniture. Gasoline was too 
scarce for families to haul their house- 
hold equipment. Furthermore, there 
was scarcely any furniture on the mar- 
kets in the critical areas. What little 
there had been, had been purchased. 
Due to the many materials used in fur- 
niture that are required for more vital 
war use, the War Production Board 
limited furniture manufactures to very 
small supplies of materials. Some of 
them went out of business, others con- 
verted their plants for the manufacture 
So there was little 
Because 


of war materials. 
furniture for families to buy. 
of this condition, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority was compelled to 
design, construct and buy furniture to 
equip family dwellings. Since the main 
purpose of supplying furniture for war 


housing is to provide accommodations: 


in order that workers can go to work, 
furniture is supplied for only those 
families who cannot possibly obtain it 
for themselves. 

Before furniture can be purchased 
for any family, the family’s need for 
furniture must be justified. Up to date, 


Families for which FPHA houses were planned were expected to provide their own furniture. 


the Federal Public Housing Authority 
has purchased furniture for about a 
half-million people. 

Essential pieces of furniture only 
are purchased by the Government. A 
single dormitory room, for instance, is 
supplied with a bed, spring, mattress, 
mattress pad, pillow, a chest of drawers, 
mirror and occasional chair. Bed linen, 
blankets and towels are also provided. 
The cost of furnishing a single dormi- 
tory room is about $50, exclusive of 
blankets, linen and towels. More than 
half the cost of this furniture goes in 
the bed, spring and mattress, since the 
comfort of the bed is essential to the 
war worker’s efficiency. The houses 
occupied by families, are equipped with 
beds, springs, mattresses, chests and 
mirrors, occasional chairs, dinette tables 
and chairs. No floor coverings, blankets, 
linens, lamps, side tables, curtains or 
accessories are supplied. 

The furniture program in FPHA is 
the first experience the Government has 
had in the design and purchase of 
family furniture except for small pur- 
chases by the Army and Navy. Every 
consideration has been given in the de- 
sign and construction of each article in 
order to provide pieces, low in cost, 
durable and attractive in design. 


Future Expectations 
The type, construction and elements 
of design of postwar housing are, at 
this time, unpredictable. Certain facts 
and requirements, however, are obvious. 
According to the Twentieth Century 


fund study recently made, a million 
new homes will be needed each year 
for ten years after the war. 


In addition to quantities needed, these 

requirements are obvious: 

1. Sites must be so planned and laid 
out that families receive required 
sunlight and ventilation. 

Buildings and general layout must 
be such that they meet acceptable 
sanitation requirements. 

. Construction must be sufficiently 
low in cost that it is consistent 
with the purchasing power of a 
large majority of the families. 


Based on the great volume of houses 
needed and the necessity of obtaining 
these houses in a short period of time, 
prefabrication appears to be an essen- 
tial, for at least a portion of the build- 
ing program. Many experiments are 
now being conducted in new materials, 
plastics of various sorts, the impregna- 
tion of wood for hardening purposes 
and many short cut methods in con- 
struction. How many experiments will 
be practicable and sufficiently inexpen- 
sive to be used remains to be deter- 
mined. 

The building program appears to be 
a program for both private enterprise 
and Government. Private enterprise 
will doubtless be able to supply the 


greatest portion of the houses needed, 
but it has not yet been able to clear 
slums or supply homes of acceptable 
standards for our lowest income famili- 


lies. 


This was not 


possible, however, due to lack of transportation facilities and scarcity of furniture in war plant communities. 
The furniture on the left (below) was designed for a family; at right, for a single dormitory room 
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OULD you like to know 
which cus- 

tomers are asking about the 
fabrics ,in ready-to-wear? Dress sales- 
people quote the following: What kind 
of a material is this? What is its name? 
Will it wash? Will it shrink? Will it 
fade? 


One reason for these questions is 


the questions 


Does it have to be dry cleaned? 


that ready-to-wear garments seem to 
labels than formerly. 
Other reasons for these customer ques- 
tions lie partly in former unfortunate 
experiences and partly in a real desire 
to conserve not only garments but time 
and money. Commercial dry cleaning 
is expensive -and in most communities 
has become very slow. Many women 
now prefer not to buy ready-mades 


carry fewer 


which cannot be safely washed. 

In contrast, what is the situation in 
a piece goods department? The home 
sewer finds the bolts well labeled and 
can usually get adequate factual in- 
formation about the fabric she is con- 
sidering. If necessary, washability can 
be determined quite satisfactorily by 
testing a sample at home before pur- 
chasing. No wonder that statistics in- 
dicate an increase in home sewing. In 
1942 the sales of yardage doubled and 
the sales of patterns increased 25% 
over 1941. In January and February 
1943 yardage sales ran 50% above 
those of corresponding months in 1942. 

Reasons for this increase in home 
sewing are readily explainable. Home 
sewing is being glamorized. More than 
10,000 women entered the National 


Photo Courtesy Spool Cotton Co, 
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Third Annual 


Bureau’s 


Needlecraft 
Sewing Contest of 1944. VocueE for 
the first time puts home sewing on its 
cover; COLLier’s gives two pages to an 
article on the Wartime Dress, using 


three Hollywood stars to model a 
dress which the headlines say “any girl 
can make if she has fifty cents and a 
needle and thread.” 

There has been a pronounced effort 
to make dressmaking simpler. An In- 
diana department store decided to push 
its sales of yard goods and patterns 
through a home sewing course on the 
radio. The man(!) who is advertising 
manager for the store auditioned the 
script for clearness and timing. Then 
going down on the floor with pattern 
and pins and cloth, he stayed there 
until he had cut out a dress and was 
sure that those preliminary directions 
were clear. With this start he felt 
more sure that the rest of the explana- 
tion would be lucid to even the novice. 
All of the pattern companies are in- 
creasing the number of their easy-to- 
make dresses and other garments. 

Although many women war workers 
have less time for making their own 
clothes, many others—such as wives of 
men in the Services—not in defense or 
other jobs have more free time. than 
ever before. Some of these women who 
started with small things for the first 
baby have kept on. In towns near Army 
camps the wives of servicemen and 
officers form the backbone of large 
adult classes in clothing construction. 
Also swelling the ranks of those who 
are now making some of their own 


By Jessie Caplin 


Textiles and Clothing Consultant 
Carmel, California 
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clothes are the increasing number of 
girls and women who have learned to 
sew in high school, college or adult 
and now find ready-mades 
meet their standards too ex- 


groups 
which 
pensive. 

In order to 
women to start making their own 
clothes, several State Extension offices 
are distributing excellent home sewing 
material. The University of California 
Extension Service has prepared a gen- 
erously illustrated bulletin on time 
saving methods in home sewing. Dresses 
are pictured which were completed in 
seven hours. The home demonstration 
agents of California have done a good 
job in promoting this project. Women 
who, while they had always sewed, 
had never made a dress found their 
first attempt so successful that each 
has bought material for at least one 
more. The rayon dress which one of 
these women made is better looking 
than any other in her closet, even one 
recently purchased for $50. 

On the ready-to-wear side of the 
picture, consider an article in GLAMOUR 
on the New York dress industry. It 
gives an almost unbelievable figure 
when it states that no commercially 
made dress retailing under $40 requires 
more than half an hour for the sewing. 
I checked this figure in one Los Angeles 
dress factory which was working at 
the time on a line to retail at about 
$8.95 and found it to be true. This 
half hour figure does not mean sweat 
shop work either but, rather, good 
planning and a good production line. 


stimulate even more 
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it is a challenge to the home sewer 
to speed up and improve her work. 

Perhaps the best argument in favor 
of making your own clothes, or having 
them made for you, is that in this 
way you can get a dress made for you 
instead of just a dress. You can have 
individuality of texture, color and de- 
sign in the material you select; you 
can get washability for certain, if you 
want it; you can select the line and 
length best suited to your figure. There 
is no limitation (except your con- 
science) on the quantity of material 
you may use, no government regula- 
tions to affect dimensions. You can use 
materials similar to those used in high- 
priced, dressy models and adapt un- 
usual designs you see in expensive 
clothmg departments at a fraction of 
the ready-to-wear cost. And home sew- 
ing provides for remodelling later. 

When buying dress goods for home 
sewing this summer, it is worth while 
to remember that one way of acquiring 
a higher ceiling price is to print cloth, 
even if with only a border. Many 
manufacturers are meeting the tightness 
in the dye situation with prints for they 
do not require as much dye as solid 
colors. Printing can also be used to 
cover up weaving imperfections which 
might show up embarrassingly in solid 
colors. Watch out, -too, for prints 
showing very distinct crosswise or hori- 
zontal lines; they are rarely on the 
exact straight of the goods even in 
highest priced materials. 

The argument most frequently heard 
in favor of ready-made clothes is “The 
price of that dress is less than I would 
have to pay for the same material by 
the yard.” Such a statement bears 
closer inspection. It may be true of 
dresses which have just been drastically 
reduced. It is seldom true of dresses 
which have just arrived in stock. In 
all fairness, the woman who makes 
such a statement should be sure that 
the quality is identical. For example, 
is the thread count in that percale house 
dress at $1.65 the same as the quality 
percale at 59c a yard? What about the 
quantity of material which was used? 
Is the stitching satisfactory? Are the 
buttonholes well made? 

To amplify this point about quality: 
a nationally known printed rayon fabric 
was shown in the same city at $1.95, 
$1.00 and $.89. The designs, of course, 
were different but all were called 
% prints.” When the three 
were studied together the difference in 
quality was obvious. I am sure that 
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it was not the highest priced material 
which was used in a basement store 
“____ print” dress advertised at 
the same time at $5.95. 

About four years ago the buyers of 
low priced dresses in several different 
stores gave a figure for the ratio be- 
tween the price of dresses retailing be- 
low $7.00 and the price per yard of 
the material used. The ratio was 10:1; 
this means that for a dress retailing 
at $7.00, the material would cost 
around 70c per yard. This applied even 
to a full skirted print house coat which, 
on examination of the print, showed 
that gores and sleeves were cut upside 
down to save cloth. I know because I 


checked and found the identical fabric 

at the exact price ratio in the same 

store. 

Before you began to read this article 
had you thought of all these points? 
1. Home sewing is being glamorized. 
2. More help is being offered home 

sewers. 

3. Home sewers with ability and time 
can save money and be better 
dressed by making their own clothes. 

4. Many women have more time to 
sew now. 

5. Home sewing provides an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and a 
means of having individual clothes. 
What other points can you add? 


Plan for a Clothing Clinic 
| 


OMEMAKING teachers may 

contribute directly to the war- 
time conservation program by estab- 
lishing clothing clinics for the women 
in their communities. These clinics 
should be set up on an informal basis 
allowing time for the exchange of 
ideas, materials and equipment as well 
as for individual help in: 

1. Determining the advisability of 
making over garments. 

2. Developing ideas for making 
over garments. 

3. Solving the construction prob- 
lems involved in remaking garments. 

4. Learning the use, care and re- 
pair of sewing machines. 

5. Understanding correct care and 
repair of clothing. 

6. Laundering, dry cleaning and 
dyeing techniques. 

Clothing teachers who are planning 
such a clinic will find the following 
suggestions helpful: 

1. Arrange the hours for the 
clinic according to the time when 
women will best be able to come. 

2. Provide some reliable place 
where women may leave their small 
children while attending the clinic. 
(High school students may be en- 
listed to care for these children.) 

3. Organize a corps of women 
who will canvass the community en- 
couraging women to bring their 
problems to the clinic. 

4, Obtain publicity for the clinic 
through announcements in news- 
papers, personal letters, local clubs, 
theatres and public buildings such as 


the library and post office. 

5. Enlist the aid of a skilled 
seamstress who will be present dur- 
ing consultations. 

6. Secure the cooperation of a 
professional dry cleaner for advice 
or demonstration. 

In order to hold interest and_ to 
make the women feel that the clinic .is 
worthwhile to them personally, pro- 
vide a wide variety of good ideas and 
helpful information. Keep changing 
and adding new material. Exhibits of 
posters, placards and actual models can 
be used in showing: 

1. Current styles and how old 
garments can be brought up-to-date. 

2. Clever make-over ideas with 
before and after sketches. 

3. Steps involved in common 
make-over problems. 

4. Some solutions to common fit- 
ting problems. 

5. Methods of checking and ad- 
justing commercial patterns to con- 
form to individual measurements. 

6. Proper selection, use and care 
of sewing and pressing equipment. 

7. Factors to be considered in 
choosing colors, fabrics, patterns and 
styles. 

8. Proper methods of caring for 
clothing, including cleaning, pressing 
and out-of-season storage. 

Arrange public fashion shows of re- 
modelled clothing. And be sure to in- 
vite representatives of the local news- 
paper. The more good publicity a 
clothing clinic gets, the more success- 
ful and far reaching it will be. 
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Conference on Convalescence 
and Rehabilitation 


URING the summer of 1943, at the request of the Armed forces, a Com- 

mittee on Convalescence and Rehabilitation was formed by the Division 
of Medical Sciences of the National Research Council for the purpose of 
surveying the medical field for information and of sponsoring research that 
might contribute to more effective handling of the problems of convalescent 
care. On April 25 and 26, 1944, a two-day Conference on Convalescence and 
Rehabilitation was held at the New York Academy of Medicine. The following 
article abstracts several talks given at the Conference and represents a treat- 
ment of the subject in relation to both military and civil needs.—The Editor 


Introduction to Conference 
By Oswald R. Jones 


“Convalescence is the time between the 
subsidence of a disease and the complete 
restoration to health. 

“Rehabilitation is restoration of a per- 
son to a state of independent earning 
power, or of fighting power in the case 
of the armed forces, through a course of 
instruction along vocational lines. 

“One can readily see that these two 
independent subjects are definitely related 
to one another. For many years, great 
progress has been made in the field of 
rehabilitation or retraining, but unfor- 
tunately the period of convalescence has 
been seriously neglected. The problem 
has been a difficult one to approach be- 
cause there was so little known about 
the patient during this state. A patient 
would lose the clinical symptoms of his 
disease and then go through varying 
periods of time with rest in order to 
again be able to become active. Time 
and rest then were the best medicines 
and treatments which we had and still 
have for this period... . 

“We need a program of continuous 
medical care which would cover the pa- 
tient for the period of illness to com- 
plete restoration of health or to a con- 
dition of health which may classify the 
individual as partially or totally disabled. 
If disabled, how will this individual 
take his or her place in the community? 

“General Paul R. Hawley recognized 


’ the importance of the home when he re- 


cently wrote in a letter to the parents 
of a boy who was returning blinded to 
his home, ‘I am writing this letter to 
you so that you may better understand 
your son’s problem and assist him in its 
solution. When he arrives home greet 
him as if nothing had happened. Above 
all, don’t embarrass or discourage him 
with pity. With your help, he will live 
his life happily. I wish for you and 
your son all success in your common task 
of overcoming his injury, and overcome 
it you can if you refuse to be defeat- 
ed. He was not afraid when he gave 
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his eyes for his country. You must never 
let him be afraid while he is getting his 
vision back through other faculties.’ 

“In wartime and under the well di- 
rected and coordinated control of the 
armed forces, many problems of the con- 
valescent and handicapped can be skill- 
fully handled, but as peace once again 
disbands our wartime organizations and 
turns these problems back to the civilian 
authorities, are we and will we be ade- 
quately prepared to cope with these prob- 
lems ?” 


The Medical Problems of 


Convalescence 
Dr. William S. Tillett 


New York University College of Medicine 


“There are certain principles in con- 
valescent treatment that are applicable in 
general, irrespective of the nature of the 
disease or the kind of injury with which 
the patient may be afflicted. In addition 
there are other specific measures which 
are conditioned by the particular kind 
and severity of the illness or wound. 
From the standpoint of general principles 
of convalescent care there is first the 
subject of nutrition. When disease or 
injury occurs there is promptly set in 
motion a set of factors which cause the 
loss of body substance and_ structure. 
These items are, first, increased meta- 
bolism, second, the destruction of tissue 
by the disease, third, loss through exu- 
dation, fourth, so-called toxic destruc- 
tion of protein... . 

“The second general principle of con- 
valescent care concerns physical fitness, 
or rather the physical unfitness which 
develops from disease or injury. This 
refers to loss of muscular strength and 
the loss of proper function by many of 
the physiological systems of the body. 

“The third general principle involved 
in convalescent care concerns the’ psycho- 
logical state of the patient. The need 
of identifying, when present, psychologi- 
cal factors which deter recovery and 
measures of preventing or treating them 
will be outlined. 


“Finally, consideration must be given 
to the inter-relationship of the three gen- 


” 


eral principles just mentioned... . 


Convalescent Training 
Program in the Army 
Air Forces 


By Lt. Colonel Howard A. Rusk 


“The purpose of the Army Air Forces 
program in Convalescent and Redistribu- 
tion Centers is to return all possible Air 
Forces personnel to a proper duty as- 
signment; but if this is impossible or 
impracticable for medical reasons, to aid 
the discharged soldier in establishing 
himself in a self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing place in civilian life. 

“Convalescent Centers have been es- 
tablished in Army Air Force hospitals 
at strategic areas in the United States. 
The purpose of these centers is to re- 
claim every possible casualty for further 
military service, by an integrated pro- 
gram of physical and mental re-education, 
and to advise with and assist the Army 
Air Forces Redistribution Centers in fa- 
cilitating the soldier’s orderly return to 
productive civilian life. 

“Army Air Forces Redistribution Cen- 
ters are now established in three strate- 
gic areas in the continental United States. 
The purpose of these centers is to ex- 
amine, reevaluate and reassign casual- 
ties returned from overseas and casual- 
ties received from the Convalescent Cen- 
ters, and to facilitate the placement of 
such men in the military service or to 
aid in their proper integration into ci- 
vilian life if separation from the Service 
is necessary. 

“Conditioning camps have been estab- 
lished under medical supervision in our 
basic training centers, to strengthen re- 
cently inducted, under par soldiers, un- 
able to keep up with the regular program, 
and ambulatory patients requiring a long 
period of convalescence. These condi- 
tioning camps function in the same man- 
ner as a spring training camp for a base- 
ball team. Many men otherwise lost to 
the Service are being reclaimed by this 
method. 

“Patients about to be released from 
the Army on a Certificate of Discharge 
for Disability are given orientation lec- 
tures encompassing their relationship to 
the Army when they return to their 
homes. They are told why they are be- 
ing discharged from the Army; their 
disability is frankly discussed with them. 
Recommendations are given as to further 
medical treatment and the medical con- 
tacts that should be made after their re- 
turn home. It is felt that in this way 
the Army Air Forces doctor can help 
educate the patient as to his physical 
condition and assist his family doctor on 
the home front in seeing that he gets 
adequate medical care.” 
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HE advantages of a junior high 

school weaving project are mani- 

fold. It is simple and inexpen- 
sive to set up; it offers work for any 
degree of skill or ability; it includes 
a broad field of knowledge including 
construction, design and textile history ; 
it gives the individual a personal sense 
of creative art. 

One interesting way to start a weav- 
ing project is to display handwoven 
articles with the looms on which they 
are woven, accompanied by a demon- 
stration of weaving on one or more 
simple looms and by pictures of weav- 
ers, ancient and modern, at their looms. 
This can be followed by a moving pic- 
ture on the art of spinning and weaving, 
with comments by someone in the com- 
munity who is a weaver or who is 
interested in weaving. Added interest 
can be obtained by a bulletin board 
and library table display of printed 
articles concerning weaving and of 
books on the various types of weaving 
with simple appliances as well as on 
the more difficult types requiring com- 
plicated looms and an added degree of 
skill and knowledge. 
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Boys can be made weaving con- 
scious through the medium of a small 
loom to be constructed in manual arts 
class following patterns such as are 
found in the September, 1940, PopuLaRr 
MECHANICS or in the April, 1944, 
issue of ScIENCE AND MECHANICS. 
Girls can become interested through 
the need for a “different” belt to go 
with a dress made in sewing class or 
a pair of gay suspenders to complete a 
wool skirt or a purse, calot and scarf 
set as accessories to a costume. 

Another possible approach to a weav- 
ing project is for someone, preferably 
the sponsor of the anticipated group, 
to set up a loom in a conspicuous place 
and start weaving some simple, deco- 
rative article such as a pot holder of 
jersey loops on a wood frame, a gaily 
colored purse in wools on a cardboard 
loom, a bit of oriental weaving with 
a picture frame as a loom, a belt of 
cotton yarn on macaroni or a cap of 
rug yarn on a circular cardboard loom. 
This is an unfailing means of securing 
interest in a weaving project, for 
everything is new and exciting and 
simple enough for unaccustomed fingers 








The after-school weaving club in Keene 
has a long waiting list. Young weav- 
ers find this an engrossing hobby 


By Marjorie O. Beach 


Central Junior High School, Keene, New Hampshire 


and unskilled hands. 

At the start of any weaving club 
or project, the looms should be ready 
for use, one for each member of the 
group. If practicable, the same project 
should be selected for all—thus lessen- 
ing the possibility of too much _ indi- 
vidual difficulty, 
tinuous personal supervision. Later the 
pupils will find it interesting and valu- 
able to construct the appliances on 


necessitating con- 


which they weave. 

For example, a circle of heavy card- 
board about ten inches in diameter can 
be marked off into an uneven number 
of sections (thirty-seven is a good num-’ 
ber), a common pin inserted in the 
cardboard at each mark, leaving about 
one-half the pin extending beyond the 
card. Then a warp can be wound from 
one pin to the pin most nearly opposite 
until the card is filled with warp 
threads and is ready for a circular mat 
to be woven of any desired material, 
or a cap can be woven if wool or rug 
yarn is selected. A similar procedure 
may be followed, using a square or 
rectangular piece of cardboard, for 
weaving a purse or a tie. (Over) 
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A display of hand woven articles with the looms on which they are woven 
is one of the quickest ways to arouse interest in this ancient and fasci- 
nating art. The articles displayed here were made on looms ranging 


from 


Weaving has many benefits to the 
weaver. For a child just starting to be 
interested in handiwork, a woven 
holder or a small mat brings out a 
sense of pleasing color combination, a 
knowledge of materials suitable for the 
project, a deftness in the use of his 
hands and above all a realization of 
the need for accuracy and careful 
workmanship. 

The older pupil finds in weaving an 
outlet for his constructive ability in 
the fashioning of the looms he uses 
and an opportunity to put to use his 
artistic ideas in the creation of his own 
designs. Here, also, is a chance for his 
originality and his individuality to be 
expressed through his use of color, de- 
sign and texture of the materials used. 
And again and again he shows his in- 
genuity in his experiments with varied 
combinations of materials and new 
articles to be woven. At the same‘ time, 
weaving improves the coordination of 
his fingers through the manual experi- 
ences required to manipulate the 
shuttle and the movable parts of the 
various types of looms he uses. Finally, 
the older pupil turns to weaving as a 
recreation, for it is a stimulating and 
a refreshing leisure-time activity com- 
bining pure fun with the satisfaction 
of creating something from its simple 
beginnings and with his pride in the 
attractive and useful items which he 
has completed. 
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the 8-inch cardboard variety 


to the 36-inch 4-harness type 


For the junior high school pupil 
weaving contains the possibility of mak- 
ing him fabric-minded, appreciative of 
his clothes, the draperies, rugs, bed- 
spreads, towels and table linens in his 
home. His eyes are opened to the pro- 
cesses involved in the old and everyday 
industry of cloth making. 

The greatest benefit of all lies in 
the application made by the members 
of the weaving group to their own 
leisure-time activities. Several of the 
pupils in Keene have constructed looms 
at home on which they have woven a 
variety of interesting articles such as 
table mats, belts, dresser scarves, knit- 
ting bags and purses. 

The approach to a weaving project 
and the benefits received from it depend 
greatly on the sponsor. She should be 
enthusiastic, for her enthusiasm spreads 
to the pupils. She must have infinite 
tact and patience with unskilled fingers. 
She should know all fields of wéaving 
so thoroughly that'she can meet calmly 
and efficiently the pupil’s cry, “I’m in 
an awful mess.” She must have an un- 
limited store of ideas for projects. 

The materials used in a junior high 
weaving project should be simple and 
inexpensive: materials from the scrap 
bags at home, old stockings, cotton and 
wool dresses and suits, discarded 
towels, twine and string of all weiglits. 
Bias tape strippings, twisted or braided 
crépe paper, rafhia, jute, crochet cotton, 


candlewick cotton, rug yarn, cottun 
roving, felt strips, all serve as warp or 
weft. Heavy cardboard, corrugated 
cardboard, wood from orange crates, 
picture frames, embroidery hoops, old 
bread boards, macaroni, can all be 
adapted for use as looms. 

The J. L. Hammett Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, puts out several 
types of small looms which are very 
satisfactory for classroom use, also 
the larger table and floor model looms. 
They also carry weaving supplies of all 
kinds. Universal Handicrafts Service 
Inc. in New York City and Fellow- 
crafters in Boston, Massachusetts, 
carry weaving supplies and _ offer 
courses of instruction. Colonial Yarn 
Links in Charlotte, North Carolina 
and The Lily Mills in Shelby, North 
Carolina, manufacture various weav- 
ing materials. 

A few books of interest and value in 
teaching weaving with small appliances 
are: 

ArT ADVENTURES WITH DISCARDED Ma- 
TERIALS, Evadna Kraus Perry, Wetzel 
Pub. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CraFr FoR Fun, Evadna Kraus Perry, 
William Morrow and Company, N. Y. 

THe GAME OF WEAVING, Osma Couch 
Gallinger, International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hanp Loom WEAVING FOR AMATEURS, 
Kate Van Cleve, Beacon Press, New 
York City. 

Low-Cost CrAFTs FOR Everyone, H. At- 
wood Reynolds, Greenberg Pub. Co., 
N.Y. &. 

WEAVING FOR BEGINNERS, Luther Hooper, 
Pitman Publishing Company, N. Y. C. 

WEAVING WITH SMALL APPLIANCES, Luther 
Hooper, Pitman Pub. Co., N. Y. C. 





Home Sewing Glamorized 


The American Women’s Voluntary 
Services are promoting a national con- 
servation program to stimulate the use 
of remade garments and home sewing. 

An unusual angle in this conservation 
program is the enlistment of top-ranking 
designers to show how new fashions and 
smart looking garments are created from 
old clothes. These pointers are featured 
in an article, “Like New,” by Ruth Car- 
son in the May 27th issue of CoLLier’s 
magazine. Another feature of this pro- 
gram is a National Window Display 
Contest, which will award $2500 in war 
bond prizes to the best store window pro- 
moting remade clothes, the best “Sew, 
Serve and Save” window and the best 
patriotic appeal window based on the 
clothing conservation theme. 
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Wartime Kitchens 


By Virginia P. Herring 
Lieutenant U. S. C. G. R. (W) 


sary steward before taking complete 
charge of the galley and its cook and 
baker personnel. 

The Spar Cooks and Bakers School 
has been in existence since June 1943. 
It is located at the training station in 
Palm Beach, Florida, and is skippered 
by Lt. (jg) Dorothy Stewart who has 
her Master’s degree in home economics 
from the University of California. Her 
assistants, graduates of the first class, 
are Elamae Bingham SC 2/c and Mar- 
jorie Brokken SC 2/c. Mrs. Bingham, 
who is galley instructor, studied home 
economics at Syracuse University. She 
was formerly in charge of the experi- 
mental kitchen for Stouffer restaurants 
in Cleveland, and later trained cooks 
and bakers for the same chain in Pitts- 
burgh. The classroom instructor, Miss 
Brokken, is a former teacher of home 


Making cabbage “slaw” for more than 250 hungry Spars is quite an 
undertaking, say these four enthusiastic Ship’s Cooks: Eleanor Clark, 
SC 2/c; Betty Link, SC 2/c; Esther Dudziak, SC 2/c and Alice Tenny, S 1/c 


ry 
Iso 
ns. ISHING UP tthe brand of am- 
all munition which civilized men can’t 
ce do without, in war or in peace, is the 
y- mighty important job being done by 
ts, Spar cooks and bakers. Best of all, this 
er wartime work in Coast Guard galleys 
rn paves the way not only to a man’s heart, 
1a but to a postwar job in quantity food 
th management. 
v- Home economics training in institu- 
tional management is a good foundation 
in for this essential division of the Wo- 
ms men’s Reserve of the Coast Guard. For 
the girl who has had training, but no 
\- experience, the work will have lasting 
el value. Girls with college courses in 
home economics who are selected for 
y, this specialist school after indoctrination 
. are given instruction in the supervision 
h and management of a Coast Guard 
" mess which feeds an average of six 
; thousand meals daily. These girls 
; graduate with a Ship’s Cook Second 
Class rating and are sent out to Spar 
: messes, located from Miami to Seattle, 
: to understudy the Coast Guard commis- 
¥ 
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Ship’s Cook 3/c, Agatha Jess, frosts 
a luscious cake at the Assembly Hotel 
where Seattle Spars are quartered 


economics in Wisconsin schools. 

The wardroom galley, where food is 
prepared for some sixty Spar officers, is 
the cooks and bakers laboratory. Here 
appetizing, attractive meals are cooked 
and served on a set schedule seven days 
a week. Commissary steward trainees 
plan the meals, purchase the food and 
adapt and test the recipes, as well as 
supervise the food preparation by the 
cooks and bakers. The cooks and bakers 
are girls interested in food work, but 
need not, necessarily, have had any 
background experience in it. They 
graduate with the rating of Ship’s 
Cook 3/c. 

Each trainee spends six weeks in the 
wardroom standing a daily work watch 
and attending classes. Opportunity is 
provided for duty at each work station, 
always under the watchful supervision 
of Mrs. Bingham. 

During the final two weeks of the 
course the trainees stand watch in the 
general mess for*‘énlisted personnel. 
This mess, providing approximately 
6000 daily meals, is under the direction 
of Spar officers whose civilian experi- 
ence in large scale food service makes 
them able instructors. 

General instruction in this specialist 
school includes the fundamentals of 
large scale food preparation with em- 
phasis on quality standards of selection, 
cooking and serving. ‘Trainees make 
an extensive study, under the guidance 
of Lt. Stewart, of the use and care of 

(Concluded on page 276) 






































PB lanning for a 


OW that the first thrill of seeing plants 

pop out of the ground is wearing off, many 

Victory Gardeners need the stimulus of 
“planning for canning.” 

This canning or other form of food preservation 
may be for family use, for gifts, for the school lunch 
or for other community projects. In Kentucky many 
home economics students are planning to can or dry 
two or three quarts of fruits and vegetables from 
the family surplus for use in the home economics de- 
partment. 

Ruth Sneed, itinerant teacher-trainer for Kentucky, 
has worked out the canning plan for home economics 
departments for one year as charted below. “This 
plan was based on the amounts that have been worked 
out for an individual for a year in the ‘Family Food 
Budget.’ The amount should provide enough for two 
meal-planning and preparation units of about four 
weeks each in every class. With this amount, con- 
siderable work can be done on the use of canned and 
dried foods in all units taught. In the case of larger 
towns and cities this quantity will have to be reduced 
because the food is not available. These suggestions 


- may be used for the rural and small-town school.” 


During the end-of-the-school-year food preserva- 
tion unit, high school girls can plan both their family 


Suggested Amounts cf Food to Can and to Dry fer the Operation of a Home Economics Department for one Year 








Vegetables 
Asparagus 
String beans 
Navy beans 
Lima beans 
Beéts 
Corn 
Carrots 
Greens (different kinds) 
Peas 
Pumpkin 
Soup mixture 
Summer squash 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomatoes and juice 


Fruits 
Apples 
Berries 
Cherries 
Grape juice 
Plums 
Rhubarb 
Peaches 
Pears 
Strewberries 


Neat 
Pork (sausage, ribs, 
tenderloin, liver, feet) 
Chicken 
Beef (roast, steak) 











Enrollment of 20 Enrollment of 40 Enrollment of 60 Enrollment of 80 
Can Dry Can Dry Can Dry Can Dry 
2 pts. 4 pts. 6 pts. 8 pts. 
4 qts. 8 qts. 12 qts. 16 ats. 
31d. 3 1b. 7 1d. 9 1d. 
3 pts. 2 1b. 2 pts. 31d. 7 pts. 4 1b. 9 pts. 5 1b. 
2 ats. 4 qts. 6 qts. 8 qts. 
6 pts. 2 2b: 12 pts. 2 1d. 18 pts. 3 10. ou pts. 4 1b, 
2 qts. 4 qts. 6 qts. 8 qts. 
4 gts. 6 ats. 8 qts. 10 qts, 
4 pts. 1 1d. 8 pts. 21d. 12 pts. 31d. 16 pts. 4 1d, 
2 ats. 4 qts. 6 qte. 8 qts. 
2 qts. 4 qts. 6 gts. 8 qts. 
3 pts. pts. T pte. 9 pts. 
2 pts. pts. 6 pts. 8 pts. 
15 qts. 20 qts. 25 qts. 30 qts. 
qts. 2 1b. 5 qts. 5 1b; 7 ate. 4 1d. 9 qts. 51d. 
qts. 7 qts. 10 qts. 12 qts. 
2 ats. 4 qts. 6 qts. 8 qts. 
2 qte. 3 qts. 4 qts. 5 ats. 
2 ats. 3 qts. 4 qts. 5 ets. 
2 ate. 4 qts. 4 qts. 8 qts. 
4 qts. 1 1b. 8 qts. 21d. 12 qts. 31d. 16 qts. 4 1d. 
2 qts. 1 1d. 3 qts. 21d. 4 qts. 3 1d. 5 ats. 41d. 
2 qte. 3 qts. 4 qts. 5 ats. 
3 qts. 6 ats. 9 ats. 12 qts. 
2 qts. qts. 4 qts. 5 qts. 
2 qts. qts. 6 qts. 8 qts. 
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; canning budgets and their department needs. In some 
cases this may be combined with the girls’ summer 
projects. The supervision may be a part of the work 
being planned for that “extra month” many home 
economics teachers are now serving in their school 
communities. Wherever practicable, plans should be 
made to take advantage of the facilities of community 
canning centers. 

0 For safe canning, all of the common vegetables, 
- except tomatoes, and all meat should be done in a 
steam pressure canner. The hot water bath method is 
recommended only for fruits and tomatoes, fruit 
juices and tomato juice; the open kettle method only 
for jams, jellies, relishes and preserves. Oven can- 
ning is not recommended because of the dangers of 
explosions and under-processing. 

All canning equipment should be carefully checked 
prior to use to avoid accidents and spoilage. Provision 
should also be made for suitable storage space. In 
some states 4-H Club girls are designing and building 
convenient storage shelves as a summer project. 

The chart below gives the inexperienced canner a 
guide for figuring how many jars and supplies she 
will need. This avoids loss of time, food value and 
. flavor through bringing into the kitchen more fresh 
7 food than can be used in one canning session. 
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Approximate Yields of Canned Food from Fresh; Weights Given Here Are Average 











Apples.._.__1 bu. (48 Ih) yields 16 to 20 qt. Grapes l bue (48 lb.) yields 16 to 20 qt. 
2-1/2 to 3 lh. yield 1 qt. 2-1/2 to 3 lb. yield 1 qt. 
Beans, lima 1 bu. (52%) yields 6 to 8 qt. Greens..........1 bu. (18 I.) yields 6 to 9 qt. 
(in pods) 4 to 5 tb yield 1 qt. 2to3h. yieldlqt. . 
Beans, l bue (30 Ib. ) yields 15 to 20 qte Peaches cocoeeenennasens 1 bu. (48 Ib. ) yields 18 to 24 qt. 
snap... «1-1/2 to 2 bh yield 1 qt. 2 to 2-1/2 ib. yield 1 qt. 
ae Pears... 1 bu. (30 lb.) yields 12 to 15 pt. 
-1 lb. yield l pt. 
(without 1 bu. (52b.) yields 17 to 20 qt. dbeaadlcstinn lea casininlindos 
tops)... 2-1/2 to 3 ih yield 1 qt. Peas, green 1 bu. (50 .) yields 20 to 25 at. 
(in pods)._...2 to 2-1/2 lb. yield 1 qt. 
Berries 
(except Plums.. l bu. (56 lb.) yields 28 to 40 qt. 
straw- 24-qt. crate yields 12 to 18 qt. 1-1/2 to 2 bh. yield 1 qt. 
berries). 5 to 8 cups yield 1 qt. Squash 1 bu. (40 th.) yields 16 to 20 qt. 
arrets 2 to 2-1/2 b. yield 1 qt. 
(without 1 bu. (50 .) yields 16to 20 qt. Straw- 24-qt. crate yields 12 to 16 qt. 
SSE 2-1/2 to 3 Ih. yield 1 qt. berries________. 6 to 8 cups yield 1 qt. 
Ch Sweet 
ie piunea) : Se i cmeriicae tc. to 52 qte Potatoes l bu. (55 Bb.) yields 18 to 22 qt. 
a . (fresh). 2-1/2 to 3 bh. yield 1 qt. 
Corn, sweet 1 bu. (35 B.) yields 8 to 9 qt. Tomatoes__.___.. l bue (535 I.) yields 15 to 20 qt. 


(in husks)__.6 to 16 ears yield 1 qt. 


2-1/2 to 3 lh. yield 1 qt. 





—— 
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Survey of a oF dank Legislation 


rte wager of the administration and 
support of school lunches through 
government legislation have been mak- 
ing newspaper headlines during the past 
six months. This issue is such an impor- 
tant one to the American people that 
columnist Dorothy Thompson recently 
made a nationwide radio speech in sup- 
port of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Although a great deal of support 
is being given school lunch legislative 
proposals by national organizations such 
as the American Home Economics and 
the National Education Associations, it 
will undoubtedly take pressure from the 
people to force members of Congress to 
take prompt action. 


Historical Summary 

School lunches are not new in manv 
communities. Originally they were pro- 
vided only for children who lived too far 
from school to go home for a noon meal. 
Consequently, a lunch was served‘ at cost 
simply as a mechanical device for satis- 
fying hunger. Then, through such or- 
ganizations as the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, schools in rural communities be- 
gan to provide at least one hot dish at 
noon for children who brought their 
lunches from home. Gradually, the school 
lunch program took on educational as- 
pects and pupils were taught simple nu- 
trition and improved eating habits. 

During the depression years, the Fed- 
eral government became interested in the 
school lunch program as a method of 
providing relief employment and, later, 
adapted the project to the use of surplus 
foods. Early in 1943, the demands of a 
wartime economy abolished both these 
Federal aids to the school lunch program. 
Then, the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion of the War Food Administration re- 
ceived Congressional approval to support 
school lunch programs through a cash 
indemnity of $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944. No provision 
was made for Federal assistance after 
that date. 

During the past four months, several 
proposals for continuing the school lunch 
program have been made. On March 7, 
1944, Bill H.R. 4278, which sought an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 to be used 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in con- 
tinuing the school lunch program, was 
defeated in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 136-54. Opponents of the 
bill said that the Government is already 
deeply in debt, that a majority of the 
citizens are “enjoying great prosperity,” 
that the school lunch is a state and local 
responsibility and that state and local 
governments are better prepared to fi- 
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By Catherine T. Long 


The Senate recently restored to the 
budget of the Department of Agricul- 
ture $50,000,000 for continuing the 
school lunch program, an amount 
earlier denied by the House. The issue 
is now before a joint committee of 
the House and Senate. Indications 
are the program will be continued, It 
is still not clear, however, whether 
Congress will lodge the administration 
of the program with the Dept. of 
Agriculture or Office of Education. 


nance such a program than is the Fed- 
eral government. They based this last 
objection on a mounting Federal indebt- 
edness and a diminishing state and local 
indebtedness. . 

The Office of Education, which is vi- 
tally interested in the problem, does not 
approve of all these suggestions for pro- 
viding school lunch assistance. The Of- 
fice feels that since the school lunches are 
important to the future health and well- 
being of our citizenry, they should not be 
made incident to the variations in the 
agricultural or marketing functions. 

Three bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate in April which would continue assis- 
tance to school lunches. The major fea- 
tures of each are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


Wagner Bill (S 1721) 


The Wagner Bill would provide for 
“an adequate supply of food for the main- 
tenance, expansion and operation of 
school lunch and milk programs.” 

It would make $80,000,000 available 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the first 
year of the program and as much as 
might be necessary during following 
years. There is no provision in the bill 
for requesting states to provide funds to 
match those of the Federal government. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to maintain, expand and op- 
erate school lunch and milk programs 
through payments to school authorities; 
to provide for the purchase and distribu- 
tion of food and milk; to develop com- 
munity and school canning and gardening 
projects. 

No provision for educational activities. 


Russell Bill (S 1820) 


The Russell Bill would assist in pro- 
viding food for the maintenance, expan- 
sion and operation of the school lunch 
and milk programs, and grant money for 


providing and training necessary techni- 
cal and supervisory personnel. 

It would make $65,000,000 available to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and $3,000,- 
000 available to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation during the first year of the pro- 
gram. In succeeding years, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be granted any 
sum necessary (not to exceed $100,000,- 
000) for each fiscal year, and the U. S. 
Office of Education would continue to be 
granted $3,000,000. There is no provision 
in the bill for requiring states to match 
Federal funds. However, money allotted 
to states through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation must be matched by state money. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in ad- 
ministering the funds allotted to his de- 
partment, would be authorized to enter 
into agreements with school authorities 
for the purchase of food and milk. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in dis- 
tributing the money at his disposal, would 
be authorized and directed to cooperate 
with the school authorities in establish- 
ing, maintaining, expanding and making 
the school lunch programs more effective. 

Money channeled through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be appor- 
tioned to states on the basis of school en- 
rollment and need. However, if any 
states should not take part in the program, 
funds would be reapportioned among 
participating states. Money channeled 
through the Office of Education would be 
apportioned on the basis of school en- 
rollment and need. No provision for 
educational activities. 


Smith-Ellender Bill (S 1824) 

The Smith-Ellender Bill would assist 
each state, as far as practicable, in es- 
tablishing and maintaining school lunch 
programs which would not only provide 
lunches but also furnish nutrition in- 
struction. 

It would provide $50,000,000 to be ad- 
ministered by State departments of edu- 
cation, through the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. The allotment for suc- 
ceeding years would also be $50,000,000. 
The bill provides that during the first 
year of the program in the state, the 
state, county and local school systems 
must contribute at least 30% of the funds 
spent. After the first year, they must 
contribute half the total expenditure. 

Money would be available to schools 
having effective school lunch programs 
which are submitted to and approved by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Money would be apportioned to states 
in relation to the ratio between the num- 
ber of children of school age and the 
number of adults. 
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BASIC part of the Government’s 

nutrition program is the “target 
chart” featuring the seven basic food 
groups. Group 4, which features dairy 
foods, includes ice cream. These basic 
food groups have formulated the pat- 
tern for many government nutrition and 
food programs that are helping to im- 
prove the health and nutritional well 
being of the nation. 


Wartime Ice Cream 
Restrictions 

Lunchroom supervisors and most 
students realize that ice cream is not 
so plentiful today for civilians as it was 
before the war. The cream and milk 
products available for manufacturing 
ice cream for consumers is limited by 
government order to 65 per cent (75% 
during May and June) of the former 
supply. The decrease in the available 
supply of cream and milk products for 
making ice cream makes it necessary 
for manufacturers to distribute what 
they make so that everyone will receive 
his fair share. Often this sharing 
takes the form of using or of combin- 
ing dairy foods other than ice cream, 
mostly fruit sherbets and fruit ices. 

There is no restriction on the amount 
of ice cream available to our armed 
services because governmental authori- 
ties recognize both the nutritive value 
and the morale building value of ice 
cream to men and women in uniform, 
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rpeawn— a Basic Food 


By Alice M. Cooley 


Director of Home Economics 
National Dairy Council 





Ice Cream a Nutritious Food 


According to reports of many studies 
of American diets, calcium is one of 
the food elements low in our daily 
meals. It is therefore quite important 
to include calcium-rich foods in meals 
regularly. Ice cream serves a useful 
purpose in this respect. Ice cream 
when compared with other foods often 
used in its place in meals is superior 
in food value. This applies particu- 
larly to desserts popular with children 
such as cookies, cakes and pies. 

According to food values taken from 
a reliable reference source, ice cream 
is relatively low in calories, but high 
in protective qualities, particularly 
vitamin A, calcium and phosphorus. 
The proteins of ice cream are the same 
high quality proteins as those found 
in milk. 


Ice Cream Helps Solve 
Shortages 
Aside from the nutritional values that 
ice cream adds to daily meals, it has 
other advantages of particular interest 
to those who are responsible for feed- 


ing large numbers of people each day. 

The shortage of sugar and the re- 
sultant rationing has presented a prob- 
lem in dessert preparation. Food man- 
agers are able to use some other sweet- 
eners in cooked desserts but do not find 
them interchangeable for sugar in all 
recipes. Therefore they realize that 
the frozen dairy foods which are now 
available are doubly important as a 
dessert item on their menus. 

The fluctuating patronage in school 
cafeterias, particularly during warm 
weather, makes food ordering difficult. 
Ice cream simplifies the dessert prob- 
lem of preparing for varying numbers, 
for refrigerated ice cream cabinets will 
keep ice cream in excellent condition 
for the next day. 

The time and labor involved in serv- 
ing ice cream is negligible. According 
to a recent survey of school lunchroom 
managers, nearly all ice cream is de- 
livered sliced, with the slices individu- 
ally wrapped. No time or labor is 
involved in preparation and the service 
of the wrapped slices is speedy, efficient 
and time-saving. It is also sanitary 
since no person or utensil comes in di- 
rect contact with the ice cream. 

In some schools where student help 
has been employed behind the lunch 
counter, lunchroom supervisors report 
ice cream to be one of the best desserts 
for student service. 
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Annual Check-up for a High School Homemaking Department, 1944 


NAME OF SCHOOL 





NAME OF TEACHER 





‘i. CHECK COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIO! 
I. Reports and Records 
tt 1. Complete inventory of equipment and supplies filed in both homemaking 
department and in school office, checked against inventory of previous yYeaT wee eee eee ee te eee tenes thi 
2. Register of all pupils enrolled in homemaking during 1943-44, with ad- 
| | dresses and records of their home projects-............ssesccccscccces a RO ee ee CO ie 
| 3. Accumulative records of each individual pupil marked “confidential” and 
| Aer ORRCIy A SINE 8 ES 25 sc Soa e ais Ss oe Os ee oles > ais eae ccc cect c cette eee nee ee seg , 
4. Copy of courses of study for 1943-44 with notes on procedures and results ——— we ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee teres Bee 
| 5. Complete, accurate financial report filed with all necessary receipted bills... Mm— wees eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee teen 
6. Record of activities of the home economics club and tentative plans for 
Ores oO Me ae Reet 45 Aa eR IEE eee tore ae Ter eee es ST TT 
For RO Ce MANENIG GUIDA BONS UG co bic icooa es wibiss.o sis b's oes wae WowWee ene, cect e etre serene ee cee sce se etl 
8. Copy of budget for 1943-44 and 1944-45 .......... cc cece cece ee ee eee SU TT 
| DS Rael GUL Stabe MOHOTtS BNA TEWSIELEETS 6.5 <66i5.c0 sie ss een euds cecsacadsce M$ cece e eee eee e renee teen eee ceen 
0; Scopy ot annual report to state supervisor ..... i... 56.. ecw cess eens ete eee eee tere e een e nce ennen 
II. Equipment 
is All plain famniture cleaned and waxed: <<: ..6.5. 050 ecce cee ck ede eee cco. $A ccc e eect ence e ence ce ceen 
2. All upholstered furniture cleaned and covered for protection ........... cece eee e cere erence en ne ene er 
3. All draperies and curtains cleaned, stored and labelled to show where they 
belong. Linens and dish towels laundered and stored properly ........... cece eee terete creer eee n ee eeens 
4. All rugs cleaned and mothproofed, if necessary. Linoleum rugs varnished 
MEER ect ee ees es Sena eon See rs oo onion cs ehu Sees eobew seas eanes imac spn Wiss 00' W 4.5 Sw iod bib ele ee Ge Sieg 
5. Pottery, china, silverware and glassware counted, properly cleaned and 
| stored. (Valuable items locked in safe place) ..............2sseeeeees eee eS ssc Hials 0.0 Sikes ee Vibe ae alee ii 
6. Sewing machines cleaned, waxed and oiled ...............00cceeeeeees eg 8 ka bbs 0 ce Kaw 00.0 64 00 6 64s 
7. Stoves thoroughly cleaned, dried and oiled ............0..ccee eee eeeees pag wp 6b lererne. 4 Wie :0 ods 6010 a, Slee 
8. Electric refrigerator defrosted, cleaned, trays emptied, door left ajar; ice 
Se EURO UES Oh eGo Ra he Galua.dass4ee.os advo see eew's ea Lg la dig lie os wl se wigs aun piel ole ae a 
9. Sink and garbage can cleaned and dried .............eccececevesecevece ee er See rere | 
10. Cooking utensils cleaned and protected against rust ..............000005 pn gb agin u'b base eiwia e's Soe 40s se Oe 
11. Laundry equipment cared for specially ...............2ceeeeeeeee Sy Og bk nd od bare bo oe Sue's oe 6 4 ole 
12. EHiectric cords coiled in dry, safe place ...........cccccccsccccssvcccees en ETT Pee ET 
Sp ee RIND RURIE RE SNMIROISIS © 555.5 55.6 04:16 5 06 4 a 9.09 www ew wie esis stele Ba nesies Ee 
14. Arrangements made for repair of equipment, such as scissors sharpened ... ©. — wee eee eee eee e cece cece eee eee eee enn 
III. Supplies 
1. All perishable supplies disposed of, including matches and oily cloths ....0 ke cece ccc cence eeneeuueeeet 
A eS te DS a a 
Oo... dws sSe kde eksessiabobseebee WUUMMIND "J .cceevaacees cece teeccevecses eu 
4. Illustrative fabrics cleaned, mothproofed and packed safely ..........0.6000 eee ccc cece ec eeeeeeeceuaeuaeeeenen 
IV. General 
1. Systematic file of illustrative and reference material ..................4. EE ee, Sy 
2 AIL OO ERWER ACEMNEROIUNOED 5656 66i6054cccee cee seccedacecesaedoens TT EEL RT IOCOR ERE TEE 
3. Suggested list of equipment needed ...............ccccccccnccssvccces ee Ghd wih Sa pehSas Seeesele dane Sn 
4. Suggested list of books needed .............ccccccccccccccccccccceccs ee ee OTe PEPE ey 
5. Suggested list of magazines needed—with records of present subscriptions... MM «oo. s eee cece cece cence nce e eee en eetety 
6. Suggested list of other department improvements ...................4- a empl TEC CCU OL TLL TCR ET TCC, 
NE 
* Record of ration points used with comments on adequacy, etc. ..........0 0 0c c ee cece eee e eee tee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


(Reprinted from June 1943 Practical Home Economics by request) 
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Fortisan’ 
Today 
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Tomorrow 
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= economists, always alert to the scientific progress of textiles, will recognize the revolutionary potentialities 
of Celanese Corporation's amazing new synthetic yarn, Celanese* Fortisan. Imagine a yarn so strong it is 
currently used in flare parachutes—yet capable of being woven into a lingerie fabric so sheer that a slip weighs 
only one and three quarter ounces or a dress fabric that is incredibly strain and abrasion resistant. The entire 
production of Fortisan is confined at present to military uses—the postwar period will find it changing our 


present standards of fabric beauty, strength and long serviceability. *Reg. U. S. Pot. Of 


Celanese Corporation of America 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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What 3 Going é% 





OT long ago Washington and the 

press warned us of drastic im- 
pending shortages. These have not ma- 
terialized. The whole picture has 
changed. Our allies have produced more 
food than was anticipated. Food pro- 
duction in Germany and_ occupied coun- 
tries is much greater than we anticipated. 
Our own production has exceeded expec- 
tations, especially in processed foods. 
Then, too, we may not have progressed 
as rapidly in reoccupying enemy territory 
as was expected at the time of the short- 
age warnings. 

If we view the food situation in the 
light of discontinued rationing of many 
items we may, however, be misguided. 
Many items which do not exist in abun- 
dance must- be removed from. storage 
now to prevent spoilage and to make 
room for other incoming perishables. 
Whatever may be the true condition re- 
garding available supplies, there is a 
shortage of warehouse space. 

Refrigerated warehouse space is so 
thoroughly occupied that fats, including 
lard, are among the items being forced 
out of storage. Soap makers are allotted 
increasing supplies of fats, thereby as- 
suring ample supply of soap and easing 
the ration requirements for shortening 
and lard. 


Corn Dilemma 

The supply of grains is better than 
earlier expectations, except for corn. 
Corn is needed for industrial alcohol, 
for processing into starch, corn syrup 
and synthetic rubber, as well as for vari- 
ous types of feed for animals and poul- 
try. In general, government pricing de- 
termines the use of the corn. This has 
left corn scarce for certain food-produc- 
ing uses. 


Improved Dried Eggs 


When the government asked for in- 
creased egg production, it underestimated 
the country’s egg-producing capacity, 
which has exceeded requirements. The 
farmer-packer price situation which has 
developed may naturally reduce next 
year’s production. However, one result 
has been a step forward. The egg drier 
has received much of the surplus egg pro- 
duction. With the increased volume of 
dried egg production has come the need 
for longer holding periods, longer in fact 
than the keeping qualities of eggs dried 
by methods formerly in use. This neces- 
sitates improved processing technique 
which has not only extended the time 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries - 


through which dried eggs keep fresh but 
has also improved the original quality of 
dried eggs. 


More Inspected Meat 


Before the war, local meat packing 
houses were not required to submit to 
federal inspection except when their 
products crossed state lines. Consequent- 
ly, relatively few meat packing compan- 
ies were subject to federal inspection. 
To be sure, a few of the large com- 
panies did account for the largest portion 
of meat production. However, several 
thousand small plants confined their dis- 
tribution to local markets and slaughtered 
without federal inspection. When the 
government began to buy meat for the 
Armed Forces from smaller packing 
houses—a necessary move to obtain ade- 
quate supply—the government had to 
place these plants under federal inspec- 
tion. And now probably somewhere near 
three thousand meat packing plants are 
under federal inspection. 

Large meat packers who have been 
under federal inspection for many years 
would not discontinue federal inspection 
even if they were permitted. They pre- 
fer to be under federal inspection. It 
is therefore probable that after the war 
many of the smaller plants, under federal 
inspection for the first time during the 
emergency, will elect to continue per- 
manently. 


War Brings Hybrid Onion 

A new onion, the first hybrid variety, 
has just been released to growers by 
the California Agricultural Experimental 
Station and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. This new onion is described 
as a very desirable mild and sweet 
onion. Most important is the fact that 
this new onion promises a very high 
yield. Consumers who were onionless 
this past winter may well wish this 
onion had been released a year earlier. 


The Seasoning Habit 
In comparison to other parts of the 
world, this country normally uses very 
little seasoning in food. However, due 
to recent shortages of some foods and a 
changing diet resulting from rationing, 





Has This a Point? 


Low point, no point, : 
How many points have you? 
Oh, I have lots of points, my dear. 
I’m using very few. 


I have my points. I’m saving them. 
I’ve framed them for the wall. 
A soldier boy is eating them. 

I can’t complain at all. 


ELten M. Ramsay, Sunkist Kitchen 





increased quantities of spices, herbs and 
other flavorings are changing the flavor 
of dishes on American tables,:,‘'This in- 
creased use of spices af flavorings will 
no doubt outlast the war, with ‘the bless- 
ing of the gourmet. ma 


Probable Shortage 


The leading sugar-producing areas of 
the world are the West Indies, Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippines, Java, the 
Ukraine and this country. The Nazi 
invasion reduced the sugar output of 
the Ukraine, the Japs control sugar in 
Java and the Philippines; Hawaii is 
suffering from the shortage of machin- 
ery and labor; Puerto Rico’s production 
is off 25%; and this country’s beet sugar 
crop last year was a disastrous failure. 
As a result of all these conditions, the 
civilian allocation of sugar in 1944 will 
be less than for 1943—only about 6%, 
however. 


Food To Go Sky High 


Don’t let the title mislead you, we mean 
that favorite Latin American foods will 
be flown to this country after the war. 
According to Pan American World Air- 
ways, American housewives will be able 
to obtain the most exotic and perishable 
of fruits and vegetables from Central 
and South America by skyway. Among 
the fruits planned for importation are the 
perishable papayas, mangos, passion fruit, 
sapodilla and mammee. Present plans 
allow one day from shipping source in 
Brazil to grocers’ shelves in this country. 
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What 3 Going On 





[> DAY has already taken place in 
the textile industry. Invasion of 
new materials into the textile field and 
a shifting of old recognized raw mate- 
rials into new channels has our textile 
dictionary sharing desk space with serv- 
ice manuals. If this “invasion” persists, 
the term textiles may nezd a new defi- 
nition. 

Take paper, for example. Not content 
with breaking the boundary of textiles 
and serving as handkerchiefs, dust cloths 
and blankets, paper has. also taken the 
form of a rug yarn. The new twisted 
fiber yarn of kraft paper makes a good 
backing and filling for pile rug fabrics. 
And it does not stop there. A clothes 
line made of kraft cord, guaranteed not 
to sag, will be ready for sale after the 
war. It is expected to sell at half the 
price of regular sash cord. 

The new plastic breast protector called 
“Saf-T-Bra” takes its place among in- 
dustrial and protective clothing being 
developed for women. Made in natural 
flesh color of sheet fibertos cellulose ace- 
tate, it is shaped to adapt itself com- 
fortably, and offers considerable protec- 
tion to the female figure. This strong, 
resilient plastic bra offers resistance to 
impact and is so designed as to prevent 
injury. 

Wool, unwilling to remain only in the 
ranks of important textile fibers, is seek- 
ing new honors as a sponge. Made of 
long wool fibers which absorb water 
quickly and rapidly, wool fiber sponges 
promise to outlast ordinary sponges. 
Fitting snugly into the palm of the hand 
they are easy and comfortable to use. 


A Color Headache Cured 

Colors that fade from contact with 
paint fumes, gases given off from fuel 
combustion and other sources, are well 
on the way to being a thing of the past. 
An “aspirin” to cure the problems of gas 
acetate fading has been announced. A 
new method of dyeing acetate rayon 
fabrics which gives a number of colors 
a high degree of resistance to atmos- 
pheric gases is the answer. Sample fab- 
rics show no fading or loss of color after 
severe test conditions. To date, this 
case history shows only six colors well 
enough developed to resist exposure to 
atmospheric gases. More, no doubt, will 
soon be on the way. 


Blaze Away 


The two inorganic fibers—nature’s own 
asbestos and man’s fiberglas—have been 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


blended into fireproof drapery fabric. 
The high sheen of fiberglas combined 
with the dull effect of asbestos gives the 
fabric a special texture, drape and 
beauty. With fiberglas and asbestos 
serving as vital war materials, the avail- 
able supply of this new fireproof cloth 
is being allotted first where its need is 
greatest—theatres, restaurants, schools 
and public buildings. 


Fiber “G” 

When it is finally baptized, it may 
be known under another name. But for 
the present one of the latest rayon fibers 
offering special characteristics is being 
labeled “G.” Because there is still much 
research work to be done on it there 
is a difference of opinion as to the po- 
tential values of this new rayon yarn. 
Experimentation with it in power nets 
for use in corsets, shoe fabrics and sew- 
ing thread has been reported. The 
yarn, which is a dull type to begin with, 
bleaches well but, as yet, has shown dif- 
ficulty in being dyed. It has appeared 
in some children’s hats which compare 
favorably with natural leghorn. 


Some Odds and Ends 


®@ Cloth which looks like suede and is 
made from rayon tow yarns reported on 
page 147 of your April 1943 issue of 
PracTicAL HoMe Economics is now being 
used to manufacture gloves. Its redeem- 
ing quality? Retaining its shape after 
much wear. 


@ Those of you who have used horse hair 
fabric as a stiffener for coat and suit 
collars, lapels, ete., will welcome this 
news. An improved horse hair fabric 
which does not lose its stiffness or allow 
the hairs to work their way out of the 
material, has been developed. Woven 
with horse hair containing. thermoplastic 
cellulose threads, the fabric can be used 
in the ordinary way or it can be made to 
adhere to the garment material with pres- 
sure and heat. 


®@ Chemical finishes have been developed 
to give stockings antiseptic qualities. Bac- 
teria fungi, such as athletes foot can be 
killed and prevented from  reinfecting 
the hosiery wearer. In addition, rotting 





Textile Rockettes, members of 
the New York HEIB Group of 
the AHEA modeled their re- 
modeled clothes at a_ recent 
meeting. Above, Carolyn Klu- 
tey of American Can Co, and 
Mary Omen of J. C. Penney de- 
cide that this cast-off is worth 
remaking 


of the yarn is avoided by use of the 
finish. But do not let this last point make 
you lax, Hosiery should still be laun- 
dered every night soon after removing. 


@ Lingerie is now being designed to take 
care of almost any figure requirement. 
Correct sizes and fit are holding center 
of attention for postwar underwear. 
“Dimensional” slips for average figures 
but having different hip developments; 
pajamas designed for tall, regular and 
tiny figures; and special designs for the 
junior figure in junior proportions are in 
the offing. 


@ Just where it is needed—in spun rayon 
blends for sportswear—comes a double 
portion of special finishes. “Zelan” the 
durable water repellent finish and the 
Sanforized shrinkage control process have 
been combined on a vat dyed spun rayon 
fabric for the first time. Laundering 
will not spoil the water repellent treat- 
ment, shrink the garment, change its 
color or alter the density or fluffiness of 
the cloth. Utopia in textiles may yet be 
around the corner. 
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Your Home and You 
By Carlotta C. Greer 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston 
Price $1.92 Pp. 727 1944 


This book is another of several ex- 
cellent high school text books by a well- 
qualified teacher and a pioneer in home 
economics in education. 

Your Home and You, as were the 
previous books, was written out of Miss 
Greer’s rich and vital experience as a 
teacher in those Cleveland high schools 
progressive and _ experimental 
home economics programs were set up. 

Throughout the book the author 
stresses the importance of emphasis in 
teaching the basic societal needs—food, 
shelter and clothing — relative to their 
effect on the home and in the final analy- 
sis on the total national life. 

Capitalizing on the method used by 
lecturers and after-dinner speakers, the 
author introduces each topic with a hu- 
man-interest story applicable to the sub- 


where 


ject matter. 

It is gratifying to note that recent re- 
search in the field of vitamins, cooking of 
meats and vegetables, and of synthetic 
textiles is included in terms comprehen- 
sive to the group for which the book was 
written. 

In addition to this material, there are 
splendid units on self-development, man- 
ners, personality and vocations; wise 
budgeting and buying; clothing construc- 
tion, selection of ready-made clothes; 
furnishing your room and your home; 
laundering; worthy use of leisure time; 
as well as the most inclusive unit, in- 
triguingly captioned, Food Is More Than 
Flavor. 

The many illustrations in the book are 
up-to-date and exceedingly well done. 
All this combines to make a book which 
is a real contribution to the teaching of 
home economics in a modern secondary 
school—Reviewed by ErHeL Sapp Tupor 

Baldwin-Wallace College 


Courtesy—A Book of 

Modern Manners 
By Helen Sprackling 
M. Barrows and Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 306 1944 


Helen Sprackling, who has been treated 
politely and otherwise from Maine to 
California during four years of travel, 
has written a book on etiquette that is 
pleasant to read, easy to’ understand and 
applicable to daily living. It stresses the 
fact that kindness and courtesy rather 
than old-fashioned rules are the basis for 
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good manners. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are: Modern Man and Maid, Man- 
ners in Wartime, Calling Cards Up-to- 
date, What’s in a Letter, New Customs 
from Old Manners and Strictly Twentieth 
Century. 

Courtesy makes no attempt to cling to 
the rigid and ponderous etiquette of form- 
er times, nor does it give valuable space 
to describing the correct procedure for 
week-ending at a country estate, attending 
a debutante’s ball or a huge church wed- 
ding. Rather, it offers practical guidance 
to boys and girls who feel unsure of 
themselves in social situations. It also 
offers oldsters who may already “know 
it all” a few gentle reminders. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 


Elementary Costume Design 
By M. Featherstone and D. H. Maack 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $2.25 Pp. 188 1944 


Students who “don’t know” but would 
like to learn the basic principles of be- 
ing well dressed will find the material 
in this book easy to understand and 
readily applicable. Since it is written 
for college age girls who have had a 
minimum amount of art training, the 
principles of design are not presented in 
the traditional golden rule way. Rather, 
they are interpreted and presented as 
the means by which interesting costumes 
are achieved. 

Elementary Costume Design is divided 
into two parts. The first, “Designing A 
Costume,” is planned to help young girls 
understand the elements involved in cos- 
tume design, and to help them develop 
their own designs. It stresses the im- 
portance of making clothes interesting. 
Typical chapter headings include, A 
Costume Has Interest, Interest in Color, 
Emphasis in Silhouette, Interest in Ma- 
terial. 

The second part of this book, “De- 
signing Your Costume,” stresses the per- 
sonal application of the principles of de- 
sign. It explains the importance of 
choosing individually flattering colors, 
lines and materials. Chapters on good 
grooming, personal hair styling and effect- 
ive accessories complete the story of how 
to be well dressed. 


* Do It Yourself, a 26-page booklet 
published by the American Crayon Com- 
pany, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Price 25c. 

In addition to showing illustrations 
of many exciting and lovely ideas for 
decorating clothing and household ar- 
ticles with stenciling, this booklet con- 


tains information on 
which colors to choose 
and how to combine 
them. For more infor- 
mation on stenciling, see 
the March 1943 issue 
cf PracticAL HoMeE Eco- 
NoMics, “Stenciling — 
and How To Do It.” pp. 98-99. 


Your Career as a Food Specialist 
By Doree Smedley and Ann Ginn 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 199 1943 


This book is good reading for both 
high school and college home economics 
students. In a friendly, almost gossipy 
manner, it presents word pictures of ca- 
reers in the food field, well illustrated 
with short, biographical sketches of out- 
standing food experts. Among the com- 
mercial opportunities for food specialists, 
the authors discuss careers in magazine, 
newspaper, radio, advertising, hotel, 
restaurant, hospital, industrial cafeteria 
and airlines work. They tell what is 
expected of the person who fills each type 
of position and often warn against en- 
tering any field unless one has the per- 
sonality as well as the ability for the 
work, 

Students using this book as an aid in 
choosing a career should realize that the 
grueling training which lies behind these 
stories has not been 


many success 


stressed. 


A Textbook of Practical Nursing Rev. 
By Kathryn Osmond Brownell, R.N. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.00 Pp. 411 1944 


This is a compact, highly informative 
book, covering both the household and 
professional aspects of practical nursing. 

Written in simplified technical lan- 
guage, the chapters on methods and their 
general directions for nursing care should 
prove an invaluable aid both for the 
trained practical nurse and the one who 
has learned from experience only. 

The sections on housekeeping, market- 
ing, nutrition and special diets, relations 
with the patient’s family and friends, the 
nurse’s personal problems of hygiene and 
economics, and nursing ethics, to mention 
but a few, reveal the range of the sub- 
ject matter. 

This book could well have a place in 
the home economics teacher’s library. 

—Reviewed by Ursuta Ports, R.N. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Red Cross Home Nursing, 
School Edition 
By Lona L. Trott, edited by 
Gertrude E. Cromwell 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia 


A Teaching Guide for Instructors 
of Red Cross Home Nursing 


Prepared by the 

American National Red Cross 

The school edition of the Red Cross 
Home Nursing Book has been especially 
prepared to help high school students un- 
derstand and assume their responsibility 
in maintaining health, preventing serious 
illnesses and lessening the number of un- 
necessary calls on busy professional work- 
ers. The book has been divided into 
four sections entitled: Personal Readiness 
to Meet Everyday Problems, When Sick- 
ness Invades the Home, Understanding 
Child Growth and Development, and 
Protecting the Health of Our Homes and 
Community. 

Although much of the material is the 
same as that to be found in the home 
nursing book for adult classes, the entire 
book has been adjusted to meet the needs 
of young people. 

The Teaching Guide for Instructors of 
Red Cross Home Nursing is based on the 
experiences of many successful nursing 
teachers, and was developed as an aid in 
planning classes that will be interesting 


to both teacher and student. It includes 


suggestions for using teaching aids, se- 
lecting goals, planning various class 
meetings and evaluating teaching. 

It should be particularly helpful to 
prospective teachers of home nursing 
classes who have grown rusty or who 
have never had formal teacher training. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 


Foundations of Nutrition 

By Mary Swartz Rose 

Revised by Grace Macleod, Ph.D. 

and Clara Mae Taylor, Ph.D. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $3.75 Pp. 594 1944 

Mrs. Rose said of the third edition of 
this book that it was “written for those 
who wish to live more intelligently.” The 
fourth edition commendably carries on 
this same purpose in a manner which 
will please all who have used the text- 
book previously. 

Significant changes have been made, 
yet the book retains a degree of famili- 
arity. Rapid advances in the science of 
nutrition necessitate the elimination of 
some material and the elaboration of 
other material, particularly in the treat- 
ment of food elements. Consequently, 
chapters on food elements have been re- 
arranged for more logical presentation 
with new findings added. Water is given 
in a separate chapter (not combined with 
minerals as in the third edition). Over 
150 pages are devoted to vitamins. Di- 


(Concluded on page 274) 
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BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE 5TH WAR LOAN 


PINEAPPLE PIE 
A LA 1944 


Recent issues of national magazines feature this 
specially prepared recipe for Dole Pineapple 
Meringue Pie. Thinking you may have opportu- 
nities for using it, we are repeating it here. 


DOLE PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE 


2%, cups (No. 2 can) VY, teaspoon salt 
Dole Crushed Pineapple 3 egg yolks 
V2 cup sugar 1 tablespoon 
2% tablespoons lemon juice 
cornstarch 1 baked 9” pie shell 


Heat pineapple in saucepan. Mix 4 cup sugar 
thoroughly with cornstarch and salt, add all at once 
to hot pineapple, and cook, stirring, until thick and 
clear. Beat egg yolks with remaining 4 cup sugar, 
stir into hot mixture and cook, stirring, 1 minute. 
Remove from heat, stir in lemon juice, cool, and 
pour into baked pie shell. When cold spread 
roughly with this meringue: add dash of salt to 3 
egg whites, beat stiff, then beat in gradually 6 
tablespoons sugar. Bake 30 minutes in slow oven 
(300° F). Serve cold. 





the 


Thanks to the men, women, boys, and 
girls in Hawaii who are cooperating with 
our regular employees, the growing, har- 
vesting, and packing of Dole Pineapple 
Products continue. 
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R. HAZEL K. STIEBELING has 
B Pisee appointed to succeed Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman as Chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
The appointment will take effect June 
30, when Dr. Sherman will return to 
Columbia University to resume his duties 
as Professor of Chemistry. 

For fourteen years, Dr. Stiebeling has 
been a leading nutrition and food eco- 
nomics expert of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. The techniques she helped 
to develop for making food consumption 
surveys, studying food habits, appraising 
the adequacy of the diets of groups of 
people and setting up practical nutritional 
goals in terms of everyday foods are be- 
ing widely used not only in the United 
States but also abroad. 

As a United States representative, Dr. 
Stiebeling has attended several inter- 
national nutrition meetings. In 1937 she 
was sent to the meeting of National Nu- 
trition Committees held under the aus 
pices of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
In the winter of 1937-38 she was again at 
Geneva as a member of the Health Sec- 
tion of the League. In 1939 she attended 
a meeting on nutrition at Buenos Aires, 
called by the League of Nations for the 
American republics. In 1943 she was a 
member of the technical group at the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at Hot Springs, Virginia. 

Although a native of Ohio, Dr. Stiebel- 
ing received her B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees at Columbia University, New 
York State. Prior to going with the Bu- 
reau, Dr. Stiebeling was a school super- 
visor of home economics in Ohio, a super- 
vising teacher of home economics in 
Kansas and an instructor in nutrition at 
her alma mater. 


FHA Has a Birthday 

Contrary to the usual anniversary pro- 
cedures, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, now approaching its tenth birthday, 
plans to extend rather than to receive 
congratulations, FHA Commissioner, 
Abner H. Ferguson, feels that recognition 
should be given dealers, manufacturers, 
realtors and other groups that have 
played such an important part in pro- 
viding better housing for millions of 
Americans. Though converted to pro- 
vide war housing during the present 
emergency, FHA has already completed 
a survey of immediate postwar housing 
requirements, with a view to prompt ac- 
tion following the war. 
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Food Service Director’s Conference 

A Food Service Director’s Conference 
for managers of school cafeterias, college 
residence halls and industrial cafeterias, 
together with a number of teacher man- 
agers, department heads and college in- 
structors is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on November 17 and 18, 1944. 

As planned, the conference will permit 
visits to various types of food service 
institutions, offer opportunities for round 
table discussion and present speakers on 
topics of particular interest to food serv- 
ice people. 


Motion Pictures in Education 

The formation of a Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Education has been 
announced by the American Council on 
Education. This Commission will study 
the needs of schools and colleges for mo- 
tion pictures and will plan for the pro- 
duction of new films, if and when they 
are needed. Mark A. May, Director of 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, is Chairman of the Com- 
mission which is supported by a “substan- 


(Concluded on page 273) 


Dates to Remember 

June 12-July 8—Fifth War Loan 
Drive. 

June 14—Flag Day. 

June 17-18—Home Economics in Busi- 
ness Department of A.H.E.A. Meet- 
ing, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 

June 20-23—American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Theme of the session will 
be “The Family in the World of 
Tomorrow.” A Youth Conference 
for members of home economics stu- 
dent clubs affiliated with the 
A.H.E.A. will be held the same week 
with headquarters also at the 
Stevens. 

June 20—Father’s Day. 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

October 17-19—American Dietetic As- 
sociation Convention, Chicago, IIl. 

November 17-18—F ood Service Direc- 
tor’s Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Ever hear of the Conservice School for Homemakers? It’s a program 
designed by the Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division as a contribu- 
tion to the National Conservation Program. Although planned for home- 
makers, it also works for homemakers-to-be. For example, on a recent 
Saturday afternoon members of the Senior Camp Fire Group from 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, met to learn better care and minor repair of 
household appliances. Miss Louise Smith, home economist for Westing- 
house, showed the girls, including Jane Goldthorp and Marion Levering, 
how to repair an electric cord and diagnose other appliance ailments 
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History of Home 
Economics 
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the University was opened, training in- 
cluded instruction in cooking, house 
furnishing, care of children, care of 
the sick, management of help, dress, 
physiology and domestic chemistry. In 
1879 courses in laundry work and sew- 
ing were added but did not compete fa- 
vorably with the popularity of the cook- 
ing classes. The class in cooking pre- 
pared the noon meal each day for a 
table of ten. Food value, composition, 
history of foods, meat cuts and other 
information relative to the food pre- 
pared was given in connection with 
the preparation of the meal. In 
order to expand the cooking course 
and include more material on nu- 
tritive values, tests for adulteration, 
balanced menus, special side dishes and 
food for the sick, the classes in sewing 
and laundry work were abolished. 

Kansas State Agricultural College 
offered instruction in home economics 
one year before Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity. 
and two years later a course of lec- 
tures was given on the composition of 
bread and the changes taking place 
during making, on meat and_ the 
changes in cooking and on the com- 
position and food values of vegetables. 
The kitchen for practical instruction 
was not fitted up until 1877. Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie took over the department 
in 1882 and from that time the depart- 
ment expanded more rapidly. 

Women were admitted to [Illinois 
Industrial University in 1870, and in 
the 1871-72 catalogue an announcement 
was made that the University would 
open a school of Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art the following year. Dr. 
John Gregory, Regent of the Univer- 
sity, recommended to the board that a 
lady instructor of broad cultural back- 
ground, wide experience and_ high 
character be found to direct the School 
of Domestic Economy because the en- 
rollment was rapidly increasing. ‘The 
school then existed in name only. In 
1874 the first teacher, Miss Lou C. 
Allen, preceptress of the Peoria County 
Normal School arrived to direct the 
Domestic Science and Art Department. 
In addition to serving as instructor in 
the home arts, Miss Allen assumed the 
responsibilities of a dean of women 
and also helped with the “gym” classes. 
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In 1873-74 sewing was taught - 





The course in Domestic Science and 
Art at Illinois University is said to be 
the first college course of high grade 
to be organized in the United States. 

In the face of early obstacles such 
as no_ textbooks, public 
opinion, criticism from all angles, the 
department “proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the housekeeper needs educa- 
tion as much as the house builder.” 
Miss Allen had a broad understanding 
of the subject matter basic in any 
home economics curriculum as shown 
by the course of study outlined in the 


incredulous 





University catalogue for 1875-76. Fun- 
damentally the course was not unlike 
the typical college course offered today. 

Dr. Gregory soon recognized Miss 
Allen’s gift for homemaking and, when 
Dr. Gregory retired in 1880, two va- 
cancies were left in the University be- 
cause in the meantime Miss Allen had 
become Mrs. Gregory. No suitable 
teacher was found and the department 
was not active again until 1890. 

By 1890 Oregon State College and 
South Dakota State College had joined 


the three land-grant colleges already 


CANNING 


PROGRAM 


A COMBINATION 










* PRESSURE CANNER 
* PRESSURE COOKER 
* AND STOCK POT 


Developed by Legion for the pro- 

gram of the War Food Adminis- 

tration, this combination utensil 

for canning and cooking has 

been tested and approved by 
the officials in charge 


Durability. Seamless drawn from one piece of 20% stainless clad steel. No 


seams to permit leakage or explosion. 


Canning Efficiency. Completely equipped with pressure gauge, safety valve 
and petcock for releasing steam. Single piece stainless clad steel cover has 


gasket and 6 lugs for tight sealing. 


Cooking Safety. The hard, polished stainless steel inner surface won't pit or 
corrode, and is resistant to acid. Liquids and foods can be cooked or stored 


without fear of corrosion spoilage. 


Uniform Heat Conduction. The 20% stainless clad steel provides quick and 
uniform heat. With two quarts of water, it develops 15 Ibs. steam pressure in 


only eleven minutes. * 


Easy to Clean. The highly polished stainless steel inner surface is easily kept 
clean. No seams, ridges or grooves where dirt can lodge. 


Large Capacity. Used as a Pressure Canner capacity is 18 one-quart cans or 
10 one-quart jars. Holds 40 quarts when used as Pressure Cooker or Stock Pot. 


This combination Pressure Canner, Pressure Cooker and Stock Pot is backed by 
Legion's experience in the design and manufacture of finest 





quality cooking and serving utensils for America's leading 
clubs, hotels, restaurants and institutions. Today Legion also 
manufactures Steam Jacketed Kettles for the Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission. Write us for circulars. 


*On any home gas burner with a capacity of 60 cubic feet or more per hour 


LEGION UTENSILS CORPORATION 


40th Avenue and 21st St.+ Long Island City 1, New York 
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mentioned in initiating departments of 
Domestic Science or Art. Five years 
later (1895) there were departments of 
Domestic Science and Art in fourteen 
colleges; in 1900, in thirty colleges. 

At the ninth Lake Placid Conference, 
1907, Dr. Langworthy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported on the 
“Status of the Training of Teachers 
of Home Economics in the United 
States” and in this training land-grant 
colleges led. Teacher training in all 
schools is reported to have begun after 
1895. The colleges reporting a course 
for training teachers of domestic science 
by 1907 or earlier are: 


Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs 

Iowa State College of Agriculture 

Michigan State Agricultural College 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Agricultural College of Colorado 

Agricultural College of Utah 

Washington State College 

Utah State College 


South Dakota State College reported 
plans to provide for teacher training 
in 1908. A number of other colleges 
reported courses in home economics 
but placed the training of teachers as 
secondary. Only Iowa, Washington, 
Michigan and Utah placed a great deal 
of emphasis on teacher training. 


Importance of Cooking Schools 
in Forwarding Home Economics 


The popularity of cooking schools 
in the east paralleled the work of the 
land-grant colleges in the west. In 
1874, the same year Miss Allen began 
her work at the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, Juliet Corson undertook the 
direction of the cooking department at 
the Free Training School for Women 
in New York City. During the 
first year two hundred pupils attended 
classes. In 1876 Miss Corson opened 
the New York Cooking School in her 
home on St. Mark’s Street. Two years 
later a class in plain cooking was 
started for housekeepers in moderate 
circumstances, young women in domes- 
tic employment and wives and daugh- 
ters of working men. Miss Corson 
understood the economic and _ food 
problems of workingmen’s families and 
in this connection developed a series of 
low cost healthful menus. Fifty thou- 
sand copies of these menus published in 
pamphlet form were distributed under 
the title “Fifteen-cent Dinners for 
Workmen’s Families.” 

That the public was ready and eager 
for help in feeding the family was evi- 
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dent by the fact that between January 
and April, 1879, Miss Corson had had 
under her instruction 6,560 persons. As 
the New York Cooking School de- 
veloped a system of grading the courses 
was initiated. The following classes 
were organized to meet the needs of 
different groups: 


1. A class for the children of working 
people. 

2. A class for families in comfortable 
circumstances. 

3. A class in high class cookery. 

4. Normal school for homemakers and 
teachers. 


Another important name associated 
with the early cooking schools is that 
of Miss Maria Parloa. Miss Parloa’s 
entrance into the field of cookery was 
accidental. She was a teacher in a 
little country school in Florida and 
interested in what we might now call 
the Parent Teachers Association. 
Through her help and enthusiasm the 
parents and children in the community 
met once a week in the little church for 
a social hour. A musical instrument 
seemed necessary to the entertainment 
of the group and Miss Parloa tried te 
raise the necessary funds to purchase 
this instrument—a small cabinet organ. 
To supplement the money contributed, 
Miss Parloa attempted at one of the 
meetings to give a talk on cookery 
with demonstrations on a little gas 
stove to illustrate her talk. Miss Par- 
loa was asked to repeat the talk and 
demonstration. Before the end of the 
school year Miss Parloa decided to ex- 
plore this new field. She asked for a 
leave of absence and arranged to give 
a series of lectures in Boston at the 
Tremont Temple. However, she gave 
her first public lecture in the east in 
New London, Connecticut, in 1876 
and in May, 1877, she gave her first 
lecture in Boston. In October of the 
same year she opened a cooking school 
on Tremont Street. The following 
year Miss Parloa sailed for Europe 
to visit schools in England and France. 
In addition to managing her own school 
in 1879, Miss Parloa gave lectures and 
demonstrations at the Boston Cooking 
School which had been started that 
year by the Women’s Educational As- 
sociation of Boston. 

The Boston Cooking School was sig- 
nificant in that it was the first incorpo- 
rated cooking school in America. In 
the beginning, the school limited its en- 
rollment to a group of people who 
would make their training useful from 
the practice angle. However, public 
interest forced the school to open its 


doors to anyone interested in having 
cooking lessons. Of the principals as- 
sociated with the Boston Cooking 
School, Miss Fannie M. Farmer, its 
fourth principal, is perhaps the most 
widely known. Other principals in- 
clude the first Miss Ida Maynard, 
Miss C. M. Dearborn and Miss M. 
W. Howard.® 


A third name prominent in the de- 
velopment of cooking schools is that of 
Mrs. Sara Tyson Rorer. The New 
Century Club in Boston had opened a 
school of cookery in 1878 under the 
direction of Miss Devereaux, one of 
Miss Parloa’s pupils, and a Miss 
Sweeney, a fancy pastry cook. A rela- 
tive of Mrs. Rorer’s who was chair- 
man of the Committee on Household 
Science at the Club urged Mrs. Rorer 
to join the class for the good of her 
family. Mrs. Rorer’s interests were 
inclined slightly in that direction since 
she was at the time studying chemistry 
and. pharmacy. Mrs. Rorer entered 
the school and became so enthusiastic 
about her work and progressed so 
rapidly that before the end of her first 
year she was giving lectures to the 
fourth year students at the Women’s 
Medical College. At the end of the 
school’s first year Miss Devereaux re- 
tired from her position as head of the 
school and Mrs. Rorer was elected to 
take her place. Her reputation spread 
and after two years she was urged by 
a number of Philadelphia physicians to 
open an independent school in Phila- 
delphia. During the first year (1881- 
82) seventy-four practice pupils were 
enrolled in the school and Mrs. Rorer 
gave lectures during the week to audi- 
ences ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 peo- 
ple. This school continued as_ the 
Philadelphia School for twenty-five 
years. 


Contribution of the Southern 
States to Home Economics 


The contribution of the southern 
states toward the advancement of home 
economics is small but should not be 
overlooked. In 1871, the same year the 
catalogue of Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity carried an announcement that 
a course in Domestic Science and Art 
would be begun, Arkansas Industrial 
University was founded. In, 1884 Mis- 
sissippi Industrial University and Col- 
lege for Girls was founded. This was 
the first state supported institution of 

(Continued on page 272): 
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Letters From the Boys 


The tangible rewards of teaching are all too few. But now 


many home economics teachers are receiving letters from. 


their boys. Here are just a few that show how valuable 
boys in the Services consider their homemaking training. 


Somewhere in the South Pacific 
Dear Miss Overs, 

I don’t suppose you remember me but I was a student in 
one of your Home Ec. classes for boys. I was in your class 
from January to May then I quit school but I learned quite a 
bit never-the-less. 

I am in a place where a fellow has to do his own sewing. 
I even at times sew clothes for the boys in my tent. 


I just | 


got thru sewing a patch in one of the boy’s shirts and yester- | 


day I tore open the seam in my trousers and I had to sew 
them up. I have never regretted taking that subject and have 
always been glad that I had taken it from you. 


But one thing 
I have regretted is that I didn’t pay more attention to you when | 
y ) 


you were demonstrating the different things about sewing | 


and patching. I even darn my socks as they are constantly 
wearing out. The other day I used what knowledge I have 
about weaving and I wove a hole up in one of the boy’s 
mosquito netting. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harold 


Ft. McClellan, Alabama 
Dear Mrs, Perkins, 

I’m sure glad that I paid attention to you when we were 
learning manners at a dance. 

When we have regimental dances, I wasn’t asked to come. 
I was ordered to come and had to make the best of it. It 
seems that our captain always wants the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and 1st class privates to come to the dances; being 
that I’m a first class private and have to go. This is where 
your class comes in. You helped me a great deal in manners 
and personality. You also showed me how to introduce per- 
sons to each other. 

Down here one has to make friends quickly or he won’t make 
them at all. You have to know what kind of entertainment 
they like and everything in general about them. If you are 
going to make friends you have to like the same sports and 
entertainment they do. When you don’t agree on a subject you 
have to hear his side of the story and get his view and then 
tell him your side. This is just a small example of how I was 
helped in life by taking your course. 

The only thing your course did not include was how to 
talk back to an officer without getting thrown in the guard 
house for it. 

Pot, E. R. 


I’m glad that I took your course in Home Economics as it 
has proven very beneficial to me so far. Each fellow has to 
make his own bed, wash and iron his clothing and make all 
Necessary repairs to them. Compared to some of the fellows 


here, I consider myself a veteran in this line and have earned | 








extra money by making alterations on some of the uniforms. | 


Pot. Robert S. 


Most of us fellows do our own washing, mending and some 
pressing of our clothes. We send our uniforms to the cleaner 
as that is one thing that must be especially neat. Personal 
cleanliness and manners also play a great part in Army life. 
Having been taught “First Aid” in your class, I was called 
upor to instruct our battery in that subject. Since entering the 
Army I have followed a budget quite closely and found that 
one must economize to the best of his ability in order to remain 
out of debt, 

Pot. R. S. 


JUNE, 1944 





THE STORY OF THIS SEAL 


1S A CASE HISTORY OF THE 
Coudumer MOVEMENT 





0. Certified Quality Group idea 
parallels that of the consumer movement. * A group 
of reputable manufacturers submitted their products 
for test and certification. Those of the products 
found acceptable by our Scientific Tests, were certi- 
fied, awarded the Seal of Quality, and the manu- 
facturers are pledged to maintain quality. * Our 
Consumer Division then regularly check-tests the 
certified products as additional protection for the 
consumer. Products can continue to use the Seal of 
Quality only as long as they maintain original 


quality standards. 


The following products have been certified and awarded 
the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics ...... AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
Bijou Hosiery ..... BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls 

CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 
Catis Gy Seis ccc ccicwesss E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases........ PEQUOT MILLS 
Women’s Coats ...cccccccccccccs PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 
Renuzit French Dry Cleaner..RADBILL OIL COMPANY 
Rayon Songette Slips ........ SUSSBERG @& FEINBERG 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics.. TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


ae 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia, Pa. Ww ket, R. 1. Chicago, tl. New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 270) 
higher learning for girls in the south. 
The state superintendent of education 
in Florida urged Home Economics and 
Industrial Education for girls in 1886, 
and in 1887 Georgia passed an act 
making it possible for counties to or- 
ganize manual labor schools with the 
provision that they be self-sustaining. 
This clause discouraged such organiza- 
tion. The Winthrop Normal College 
for Girls in 1892 announced that the 
third floor contained rooms for cook- 
ing, dressmaking, etc. The following 
year Alabama University authorized 
Domestic Art (sewing, millinery, 
dress) and Domestic Economy 
(cookery, chemistry of foods). In 1894 
Louisiana Industrial Institute was 
created. The University of Tennessee 
introduced Domestic Science in 1897, 
and in 1899 the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial College was established. 

On the whole home economics edu- 
cation in the public schools lagged in 
the south. In 1898 the south reported 
796 high schools, none of which offered 
home economics. St. Louis, Missouri, 
introduced home economics into the 
public schools late in 1898. Perhaps 
the wide custom of having colored help 
in the home in the south discouraged 
homemakers from becoming interested 
in learning how to do their own work. 


The Place of Public Schools in 
Advancing Home Economics 
Although a number of references are 

made to some form of home economics 

in public schools prior to the work in 
the land-grant colleges and cooking 
schools, little attention was given the 
subject before 1880. Between 1880 and 

1890, courses in domestic science were 

introduced in public schools scattered 

all over the country. 

The introduction of home economics 
courses into the curriculum of several 
land-grant colleges and its rapid 
growth in the eastern cooking schools 
naturally had some influence upon the 
increase in number of public schools 
offering domestic courses. However, 
one of the greatest factors in forward- 
ing the study of home problems in the 
public schools was the Manual Train- 
ing Movement for boys, which re- 
ceived a great impetus at the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. 

Massachusetts claims leadership in 
the advancement of manual training in 
the east through an act of legislation 
in 1870, making drawing obligatory in 
the public schools. In 1872 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature legalized sewing 
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and other industrial education sub- 
jects.. Ten years after the Centen- 
nial Exposition some form of manual 
training was found in twenty-eight 
cities and towns in the United States. 

Early in the 1880's, a plan for teach- 
ing the household arts in the form of 
play to children was originated and 
became known as the Kitchen Garden 
Movement. The Industrial Education 
Association of New York in 1884 de- 
veloped from the Kitchen Garden As- 
sociation. ‘The Industrial Education 
Association endeavored to teach the 
poor of the city how to sew. ‘This as- 
sociation resulted in the establishing 
of the New York College for Training 
Teachers in 1888, now Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. All of 
which goes to show what can develop 
from a simple plan, well conceived. 

In 1880 sewing was taught as an 
experiment in the Girls’ High School 
and Normal School of Philadelphia, 
and in 1885 courses were taught in the 
Elementary and Grammar schools. San 
Francisco provided instruction in do- 
mestic economy for girls in 1885. In 
1887 sewing was introduced as an ex- 
periment in eight New York City 
schools, and Miss Jessup was made Di- 
rector of Sewing for the city schools.5 
In 1880 domestic science was taught 
on trial in nine of the elementary 
schools in the New York borough of 
Manhattan. Eight years later, 1896, 
only eleven schools are recorded with 
offering domestic science..6 However, 
in 1896, a Director of Domestic Sci- 
ence was provided and from then on 
the number of schools offering courses 
in home problems increased rapidly. In 
1890 Carroll D. Wright of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Labor Statistics gave 
a report on the character and quantity 
of food consumed in different circum- 
stances of life in different localities. 
As a state, Massachusetts was progres- 
sive in the field of home economics. 


Effect of the Chicago Exposition 
on Home Economics 

The World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1895 was instrumental in forwarding 
three important developments in home 
economics: (1) The National House- 
hold Economics Association (2) The 
Rumford Kitchen (3) the collection 
and analysis of food materials from 
various parts of the world by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The National Household Eco- 


: rea Arts Review, Vol. 11, No. 2, 


“8 Tbid. 
© Ibid. 


nomics Association (1893-1903) re- 
sulted from the famous Woman’s Con- 
gress of the Chicago Exposition. Mrs. 
John Wilkinson was the first president. 
The aims of the association were (1) 
to awaken public interest in establish. 
ing bureaus where employer and em- 
ployee might exchange wants and needs 
(2) to promote more scientific knowl- 
edge of foods, fuels, plumbing, drain- 
age, sanitation and light (3) to secure 
skilled labor and organize schools of 
household science and service. The or- 
ganization functioned for ten years and, 
in date of founding, preceded the Lake 
Placid Conferences by six years. In 
1903 it was agreed to merge the work 
of the Association into the Committee 
on Household Economics of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for two 
reasons: first, the aims and objectives 
of the Association had become incorpo- 
rated in the General and State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and second, the 
Lake Placid Conferences were doing 
better work along the same lines. 

The Rumford Kitchen exhibit was 
the contribution made to the World’s 
Fair by the State of Massachusetts. It 
developed from the New England 
Kitchen, a food demonstration center 
organized in Boston in 1890. Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, who was to become 
known a few years later as the most 
important person in the development 
of home economics, presided over the 
Rumford Kitchen exhibit. The exhibit 
showed a workingman’s home in which 
a man and his wife could live on an in- 
come of $500 per year. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture exhibited a collection of 
foods characteristic of different coun- 
tries. This exhibit led to a further 
development in the analysis of foods 
by the Department. In 1887 the Office 
of Experiment Stations had been estab- 
lished under the direction of W. O. 
Atwater, and the first appropriation 
for Nutrition Investigations was voted 
by Congress seven years later. The 
experiments conducted in the Office of 
Experiment Stations between 1894 and 
1915 gave added impetus to the prog- 
ress made in home economics. 

In a report by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture published in the 1897 Yearbook 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the growing significance of 
interest in the home is indicated. The 
report mentions the universal accept- 
ance on an educational basis of arts 
practiced in the home; the need for 
placing such courses on a more scien- 
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tial grant” from major motion picture 
companies. 


Story of Migration 


Between 1935 and 1940, one out of every 
eight Americans was lured from home by 
greener pastures, according to a recent 
Census Bureau Report. The survey show- 
ed that of the 15,734,798 persons who mi- 
grated in that five-year period more than 
9,000,000 moved only within one state. 

During the past year eleven states have 
shown an increase in population due to 
migrations. These states are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, Utah, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


Home Economics Book 
To Be Microfilmed for China 

The Book Publishers Bureau of the 
National Organization of Book Publish- 
ers has received a request from the 
China Aid Council for permission to 
microfilm Ivol Spafford’s book, 4 Func- 
tioning Program of Home Economics. 


Homemaking As an Occupation 


Homemaking is the largest occupation 


in this country. 
28,000,000 women do all 
housework. 


their own 


| 


6-8,000,000 do as much of their own | 


housework as they have to. 


In the combined fields of agriculture, | 


wholesale and retail trades and manu- 


facturing there are only 26,000,000 people 


(1940 census figures). 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 


employed. 


Director of the School for Housewives | 


N. Y. State Emergency Food Commission 


Holidays Commercialized 

Historical records tell us that man has 
always set aside certain days for cele- 
bration or special attention. Through the 
years this custom has grown until we have 
many well-known and holidays. 
However, with the introduction of Grand- 
father’s Day, Mother-in-law’s Day and 
special greeting cards for every member 
of the family to be sent out on Mother's 
Day, we suspect that many of these new 
developments are realiy only “Commer- 


” 


loved 


cialist’s Days. 


Australia has launched a ‘‘Kinder- 
garten of the Air,” presented daily for 


_the children of the country, 


BUSSING | 








@ We're sure you advocate roasting meat at 
low temperatures so as not to shrink roasts 
needlessly or kill nutritional elements. 


We hope you'll pass along the secret of 
making the gravy luscious and tempting 
brown. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It never 
adds imitation flavor but brings out the 
true taste of the roast. Product 
of: Grocery Store Products 
Sales Co., Inc., New York. 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


KITGHEN 
BOUquET 





M0 WEAVING CoTrOK 





Latest edition of Practical Weaving Suggestions, Volume 4, 
is now available—twelve pages of original ideas graphically 
illustrated and fully described by foremost hand weaving ex- 


DEPT. P, LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N. C. 


LILY COTTON YARNS-—FOR HAND WEAVERS 


COLORS ---- 


Offers everything in cotton yarns, especially designed for the beginner, 


or the experienced and professional weaver . 


. . Widely used and recom- 


mended by foremost experts and in all institutes. Complete weaving chart 
of Lily Yarns is found in the Volume Three, Number One issue of 
PRACTICAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS—sent free, postpaid. 


$1.00 postpaid. 


pert—sent free on 
Atwater’s Booklet on Card Weaving—just off the press— 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO YOU. 
COLOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST. 


request. New printing of Mary M. 
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Alert young girls, properly trained, can 
carve out fascinating careers for them 
selves both now and in the post-war pe 


riod in the increasingly important field 
of fashion merchandising. Train in a 
school equipped like a department store. 


One-year course covers fashion coordina- 
tion, fashion reporting, buying, adver- 
tising, display, etc., by leading authori- 
ties, and includes actual store work with 
salary. Promising jobs await all our 
graduates. Speed-up Course begins July 
10. Regular Course Sept. 20. 


Ask for Catalog P 


LABORATORY INSTITUTE 


of MERCHANDISING 
45 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 1 


hes yy, 

















T’S wonderful to be able to get 

Talon slide fasteners at all, 
in wartime! But thanks to the 
Government’s recent release of 
metals for civilian use . .. we 
have even more wonderful news 
for you and your students. 


Your favorite notion counter 
now has your favorite packaged 
fastener in a wider selection of 
colors, and lengths and in 3 
different styles . . . dress placket, 
neckline and skirt placket! 


Remember, Talon fasteners save 
time, trouble and material. 
They are long wearing and de- 
pendable . . . easy as pie to put 
in. Directions in every package. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS: 


1. New classroom Wall Chart 
with large, clear illus- 
trations. 


2. Two color instruction 
booklet for teachers. 


3. Individual student les- 
son sheets with complete 
application instructions. 
Send requests in care ot 
this magazine. 


‘“TALON’’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Talon, Inc., Meadville, }’a, 
SLIDE FASTENERS 


Distributors: DRITZ-TRAUM, INC., N.Y.C. 
SLIDE FASTENERS, INC., -N.Y.C. 
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etary planning has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Essentials of an adequate diet, how 
the several foods contribute to it, the 
needs of adults and children of different 
ages are discussed in detail including 
different types of individuals and other 
factors to be considered. 

Numerous tables and charts, menus and 
other aids to the making of a dietary 
schedule simplify the planning. Through- 
out nutritive values are tabulated in 
shares and in weights with an extensive 
table for each in the appendix. Market 
lists for moderate cost meals and tips on 
buying and using foods are further helps. 


—Reviewed by Luu G, GRAVES 


Sea Food Cookery 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 
M. Barrows and Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 180 1944 


You may well be familiar with Lily 
Haxworth Wallace’s writings through her 
two books, Carving the Easy Way and 
Just For Two, a handbook of cookery 
for the small household, or through her 
countless magazine articles. If so, you 
know that she covers a subject with ex- 
pert thoroughness and presents it with 
a practical knowledge of what the aver- 
age home cook wants and needs. 

Sea Food Cookery is a complete hand- 
book on fish and shellfish, both fresh and 
salt water. Catch them or buy them 
fresh, frozen, dried or canned, and leave 
the rest to her recipes. ‘There’s a chap- 
ter on the preparation of fish and methods 
of cooking; recipes for appetizers, soups, 
entrees and the bugbear of most cooks, 
leftovers. There are menus, too, for all 
seasons and occasions, and a wonder- 
ful chapter on fish sauces and stuffings. 

Fish is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of the American diet so, 
since you’re going to be cooking fish more 
frequently, this is a good book to add to 
your kitchen library. B.M.S. 


* Rayon Fabrics, a 64-page booklet pre- 
pared by the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
One copy free to teachers on request. 
This dictionary of rayon fabrics and 
terms used in connection with rayon is 
designed for use by schools, home eco- 
nomists and consumers. The information 
in Rayon Fabrics has been carefully 
tested by scientists and technicians for ac- 
curacy and clarity. Following a descrip- 
tion of 98 kinds of rayon fabrics illus- 
trated with excellent photographs, there 
is a glossary of approximately 175 dif- 


ferent terms used in connection with ray- 
on, such as end, fusing and beam. There 
is also a brief discussion of the produc- 
tion of rayon and of informative labels, 


* Photographs and How to Use Them 
by David Turteltaub, Ph.D., published 
by the Social Work Publicity Council, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y, 
This 32-page booklet contains excellent 
illustrations with accompanying explana- 
tions which show how pictures may be 
used for suggesting or interpreting ideas. 
The subject matter which applies to the 
pictorial interpretation of public health 
and social welfare tells what photographs 
to select rather than how to take them. 
Price $1. 


* Annual Reports and How to Improve 
Them, edited by Mary Swain Routzahn, 
published by the Social Work Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Annual reports can be pretty bor- 
ing both to the reporter and the recipient. 
This 20-page bulletin, although aimed at 
the social welfare field, offers a good 
many suggestions which the home econo- 
mist might well consider and adapt. 
Price 50c. 


Large Quantity Recipes 


* Cooking Meat in Quantity — a 64- 
page handbook on practical meat prepara- 
tion for hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, 
lunchrooms, hospitals and other institu- 
tions, published by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 40 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5. Price 15c. 

An explanation of the proper methods 
of meat cookery as related to quantity 
preparation is supplemented with con- 
cise tables which tell the effect of various 
roasting temperatures on the shrinkage of 
certain cuts and the amount of time re- 
quired for roasting, broiling, grilling, 
braising and simmering meats. 

The appendix tells the number of 
pounds necessary for serving 100 people, 
describes the common wholesale cuts and 
gives 42 large quantity recipes for serving 
meat dishes, 


* “Large Quantity Bread Recipes,” 
Wheat Flour Institute’s newest booklet, is 
designed for dietitians and cafeteria man- 
agers who prepare baked products for 
large numbers of people. The booklet 
was written by Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
director of Foods and Nutrition, after 
several months of testing the practica- 
bility of every recipe included. More 
than 50 recipes, ranging from bread 
doughs to fruit fillings, icings and top- 
pings are included. The booklet is nicely 
illustrated and includes pictorial dem- 
onstrations of methods followed in mak- 
ing many roll variations such as cloyer- 
leaf rolls, rosettes, butterflakes, etc. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
free to teachers and lunchroom and cafe- 
teria managers. 
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(Continued from page 272) 
tific basis with medicine, engineering 
and agriculture. It is stated that rais- 
ing the grade of home life on the farm 
with better nourishment, more attrac- 
tive surroundings and a well ordered 
home would contribute materially to 
the welfare of the country. The bene- 
ficial services already extended to 
teachers and students through the Nu- 
trition Investigations are cited. 


The First Lake Placid 
Conference 


To most students of home _ eco- 
nomics the Lake Placid Conferences 
strike a familiar chord but carry a 
hazy meaning. The first Lake Placid 
Conference began quite informally in a 
little Adirondack boathouse in New 
York State, September, 1899. In 1896 
The New York State Regents had de- 
cided to give household science a place 
in the examination for college entrance. 
Melvil Dewey, director of the State 
Library, invited Mrs. Richards, a cru- 
sader in the problems of the home, to 
his summer camp at Lake Placid to 
discuss the examination. This gave 
Mrs. Richards an opportunity to pre- 
sent her reforms to an _ educational 
leader. In 1898 during one of Mrs. 
Richard’s visits with the Deweys she 
was invited to speak on domestic prob- 
lems before several Lake Placid Club 
members. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, it was suggested that a number 
of trained workers meet for annual 
conferences. 

Through the generous hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey these confer- 
ences were made possible. The follow- 
ing summer, 1899, eleven persons (four 
Lake Placid Club members and seven 
outsiders) met to make home eco- 
nomics history. The group consisted of 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, pioneer in home 

education, scientist, lecturer, author 

and teacher 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, executive officer of 
the University of the State of New 

York and director of the State Library 

and of. Home Education of New York 

State 
Miss Maria Parloa, lecturer and director 

of the Tremont Street Cooking School 
Mrs. Melvil Dewey, charming hostess and 

wise counsellor 





Miss Marie Daniell, pioneer in institu- 
tional management 
Miss Emily Huntington, originator of the 

Kitchen Garden method of teaching 

housekeeping to children 
Miss Anna Barrows, representative for 

the rural needs 
Miss Alice P. Norton, editor of the 

AMERICAN KITCHEN magazine 
Mrs. Louisa E. Nicholass, organizer of 

first Household Arts course at State 

Normal School at Framingham, Mass. 
Mrs. William G,. Shailer, president of 

New York Household Economics As- 

sociation, to represent the housekeep- 

ers’ side 

Mrs. William V. Kellen, leader in the 
school lunch program in Boston, repre- 
sented public welfare 

A number of other guests were in- 
vited among whom were Wilbur O. 
Atwater, Director of Nutrition Inves- 
tigations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Mary Hin- 
man Abel who later became the first 
editor of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 

One of the most important topics 
under discussion at the first confer- 
ence was terminology. Home eco- 
nomics had _ been called domestic 
economy, domestic science, housewifery, 
household economics and a number of 
other terms. The following sugges- 
tions were made: Domestic Economy 
for younger pupils, Domestic Science 
for people at the high school level and 
Home Economics for college courses. 

From the beginning the purpose of 
the conference was to study the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the home 
and the problems of right living. Prob- 
lems facing this pioneer group were 
teacher training; courses of study for 
the different schools— elementary 
secondary, colleges, state agricultural 
colleges, evening schools, vacation 
schools; the extension and rural school 
programs; home economics in women’s 
clubs and home education for citizen- 
ship. 

The Lake Placid Conferences con- 
tinued as a semi-private organization 
for ten years with attendance by invi- 
tation only from Mrs. Richards or 
Mrs. Dewey. ‘The other nine Lake 
Placid Conferences and events paral- 
leling these conferences will be dis- 
cussed in a future article. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

Home Economies, (4 yrs., B.S., degree) 
Foods, Clothing, or General majors, Cos- 
tume Design and Dietetics (2 yrs.). Also 
Evening Courses. Beginning students ad- 
mitted Sept. and Jan. 

; Send for Catalog G6. 

School of Home Economics 

215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 














Home Defense Hint 


To get longer service from floors, 
furniture, housewares — conserve 
them with Johnson’s Wax (Paste, 
Liquid and Cream) and Johnson’s 
Self-Polishing Glo-Coat! 
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HEALTH AND VICTORY 


VITALITY FOR VICTORY 50 for $1.25 
100 for $2.25 
Suggestions for simple ways of relieving fatigue 
and nervous strain. Amusing illustration. 
RELAXATION TO 
THE RESCUE 50 cents 
Dorothy Nye, Josephine Rathbone and ethers 
How to relax, balance energy expenditure with rest, 
and be generally fit for your wartime job. 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN 
THE MAKING 50 cents 
Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams 


Practical questions on how to start a nutrition pre- 
gram. For Y.W.C.A.’s and other community organ- 


izations. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Master Size 
5 Quart 
CAPACITY 








COMMUNITY 
CANNING CENTERS 


Strains bushel tomatoes into juice in 10 
minutes — separates pulp from skins, seeds 
Mashes bushel apples (not cored or peeled) 


into sauce in 20 minutes—25% «greater yield 

no waste—less sugar needed. Saves time strain 
ing or mashing pumpkin, grapes, plums, 
peaches, pears, any vegetable or fruit. War 
Food Administration recommended use at Na 
tional Food Preservation Workshop Conference, 
January. Also time- and food-saver for mak- 
ing cream soups, mashing any vegetable or 
fruit for school lunches. 

Hand-operated. Fits securely on large pots or 
crocks. Made of 22-gauge steel, tin-coated 
$4.95 postpaid. No priority required, Immediate 


delivery. Send coupon. 
See Foley Exhibit Space 75 
Home E i on ti 
Chicago, June 19-24 


Paes aes eee eS ee ee eee ee eee eee 











FOLEY MFG. CO., 
634 Foley Bidg., 

112 2nd St., N.E., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


© Enclosed 1s $4.95 for 
one MASTER SIZE Foley 
Food Mill, postpaid, 





Name . ‘ ° ececes 


Address ~ os ose . oveee 
(Write address plainly in margin) 
Oe 
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CAN IN TIN 
She Burpee Way a 


It’s the easy, quick way to cap- 
ture and save the flavor and 
juices of garden-fresh vegetables 
and fruits. Process them right 
in the tin cans in your 
own kitchen. 





Make your canning job pleasant and interest- 
ing this year by canning in tin. Ask your 
Dealer to show you Burpee modern canning 
equipment. 

Yes, there are plenty of tin cans available for 


fo) home use, and they may be used 


three times. 
) HOW TO CAN IN TIN 
. y= The new Burpee Book shows 
s} you how to take the drudgery 
out of canning. Contains 200 
tested canning-in-tin recipes. 


Send 10c. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
134 W. Liberty St., Barrington, 111. 


















ATTENTION—TEACHERS 
Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


During the summer every teacher 


should build up her laboratory with the 


best illustrative material available. Do 
you know your market? See what 
we have! 
& 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 

60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


& 
See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 


Order Our Catalog Today 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 














Galleys 


Are Wartime Kitchens 
(Continued from page 255) 





galley equipment, of safety measures in 
the galley, of sanitation maintenance 
and of storing supplies. In addition they 
are taught the organization of a general 
mess which covers inventories, compu- 
tation of rations and multiplication of 
recipes. All are required to take a 
quick brush-up cruise in arithmetic. 

It is easy to see that when you shove 
off for a job with the Coast Guard 
Spars you have an opportunity to serve 
your country and to chart a postwar 
course at the same time. Meanwhile, 
every Spar on duty frees one more 
fighting Coast Guardsman to join his 
mates at sea. This is a small, selective 
service where every effort is made to 
assign a girl to the type of work in 
which she is best qualified—and in 
which she is most interested. There is 
excellent opportunity for advancement 
Approximately half of the officers are 
being selected from the ranks. 

As America enters the critical phase 
of the war, the phase which promises to 
be most destructive of life and matériel, 
there remain in this country millions of 
women who have not yet found a job 
in the war effort. Women must get into 
the final push to victory. They repre- 
sent this country’s reserve of industrial 
labor and military strength—the reserve 
which may well decide the concluding 


issue. 
e » Sd 


Disappointments 


Though disappointments may be great, 
Don’t let them get you down; 
But overcome them one by one, 
And cease to scowl or frown; 
For disappointments overcome 
E’er strengthens will to do, 
And with the 
strength. 
To push your good plans through. 
Alonzo Newton Benn 


will you'll gain the 


A large part of the kind of peace 
achieved after this war rests on the 
principles laid down 
schools. 


—General Dwight D, Eisenhower | 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 











GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 





IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you. You will fin 
The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 

or 3x5. 

The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 

The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 

The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups, 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 


Order direct 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 








in America’s 








GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 





SHREDDED WHEAT 








“CLEVER” IS RIGHT! 


There’s a new Carnation Booklet 
of ration-wise recipes—many are 
favorites of leading cookery edi- 
tors. Send for copy of 
“Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration"—to Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 712F, Milwaukee, Wis. 


free 








a ~ UG H ES Teachers 
Agency 


25 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Want to teach near Chicago? or De- 


—____-» troit? or Milwaukee? or Cleveland? 
<——_ or - ? 


? or "s 


Member—N. a. TF A, 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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linen, ALL OTHER FOODS ALL OTHER FOODS® ALL OTHER FOODS 
iden- . 
, CEREAL CEREAL CEREAL 
a 9 FOODS FOODS FOODs** 
rative In The (28-30%) (28-30%) 
e oak 
stead Average American Diet, 
n all Cereal Foods Contribute: Almost ¥s of the Almost Ys of the More than 
sepa- *Based on 2800 Calorie pre-war diet CALORIES PROTEINS V3 of Three Essential 
and provided cereal consumption con- B-VITAMINS AND IRON 
idth, sists entirely of whole grain or restored 
breakfast cereals and all white flour **40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
nger or bread is enriched. Data adjusted for - (in relation to allowances r ded, or indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
i losses in cooking. 2800 calorie diet). 
five 
se- 
rket 
| 34 
bi URRENT literature on nutrition is full of reports regardless of income. Thanks to the enrichment and 
which indicate, beyond all doubt, that the aver- restoration of cereal foods, these foods can now be 
age American diet does not always provide what called “foundation foods”. . . cornerstones of a nutri- 
men and women of today ought to have, nor what to- tionally adequate diet. Always a rich source of food 
lY day’s children need to become vigorous men and _ energy and protein, cereal foods are now, also, an 
Mo. women of tomorrow. In any discussion of ways and abundant source of three essential B-Vitamins and 
—_ means of improving our national dietary situation, it Iron. The “three segments”, above, tell the story. 
becomes apparent that a measure of special value is ae ? 
ale : ne - fhe problem remaining is one of education... of 
the improvement of the nutritional qualities of cer- ke ; ‘ ae 
thts deine acquainting the public, as a whole, with the impor- 
- tance of making certain that all white flour, all white 
Cereal foods (including flour, bread and breakfast. bread used in their homes is enriched... that all 
cereals) are among such staples. They are eaten by breakfast cereals, on their tables, are either whole 
practically every family in the country, every day, grain or restored. 


:| General 
Mills, INC. 


: MINNEAPOLIS, 


? MINN. Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. 
; All the brands above are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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